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RIDING. 


To ride on horseback with grace and skill is 
a striking and rare accomplishment in a female; 
besides, there is no species of recreation more 
healthful and agreeable. It is true, that as it re- 
spects mere utility, the management of the horse 
is now of much less importance to females than 
it was a century or two ago. We have, in these 
days, several means of conveyance, which are 
preferable for long journeys; but for minor ex- 
cursions and for the purpose of exercise, there 
is no modern improvement which should super- 
sede the good old custom of riding on horseback. 
We have known, (in cases where medicine has 
failed,) the health of an invalid to be restored 
by frequent exercise of this kind. Another 
persuasive circumstance, which should induce 
the ladies to give this art more attention, Is, 
that a female never looks more interesting than 
when engaged in this species of divertisement. 
Hence, writers of romance have often presented 
their heroines as admirable horsewomen. It 
was on horseback that Di Vernon made her first 
appearance to Master Frank, and he appears 
to have been captivated on the spot. One of 
Arivosto’s heroines, likewise, does much execu- 
tion while in the saddle. No lady, however, 
can show to full advantage as an equestrian, 
unless she can ride scientifically, as the gentle- 
men of the turf would express it. In cases 
where females are averse to putting themselves 
under the instructions of a riding master, or 
where they have not an opportunity for so doing, 
the following rules and observations will be of 
some service. 


MOUNTING. 





On approaching a horse, the tail of the habit 
should be gracefully gathered up, and the whip 
be carried in the right hand. The hat should 
previously be well secured, and the hair combed 
back, or otherwise so closely dressed, that 
neither the wind, the action of the horse, the 
effect of damp weather, nor exercise, may throw 
it into disorder. Losing the hat is not only 
attended with unpleasant consequences of a 
trifling nature, but its fall may make the horse 
start, plunge, or even run away; and should it, 
when blown off the head, be prevented from 
dropping to the ground, by means of a fastening 
under the chin, the action of raising the whip- 
hand in a hurry to replace it, accompanied, as it 
generally is, bya slight flutter of the whole frame 
of the rider, if either timid or inexperienced, is 
very likely to alarm the horse, if he happen to 
be shy or spirited. The hair, if loosely dressed, 
may lose its curl, and, by falling over, or being 
blown in the eyes of the rider, greatly embarrass 
and annoy her. 

It is the groom’s duty, when the rider ap- 
proaches, to gather up the reins with his left 
hand, smoothly and evenly, the bit reins between, 
and somewhat tighter than the bridoon, properly 
dividing them with his forefinger. The lady 
receives them a little more forward than the 
= of the horse’s shoulder, with her right 

and, which still retains and passes the whip 
over the saddle to the off (or right) side: on 
taking the bridle in this manner, ies forefinger 
is placed between the reins; the groom removes 
his hand, and the lady draws her’s back, suffer- 
ing the reins to glide gently and evenly through 
her fingers, until she reaches the near crutch 
of the pommel, which she takes hold of with 
her right hand, still holding the whip and reins, 
and places herself close to the near side of the 
saddle, with her back almost turned towards it. 
The groom now quits his former post, and pre- 
pares to assist her to mount. The horse being 
thus left under the lady’s government, it is 
proper that, in passing her hand through the 
reins, she should not have suffered them to 
become so loose as to prevent her, when her 
hand is on the pommel, from having a light but 
steady bearing on the bit, and thus keeping the 
horse to his position during the action of mount- 
ing. She then places her left foot firmly in the 
right hand of the groom or gentleman in attend- 
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ance, who stoops to receive it. The lady then 
lays her left hand on his right shoulder, and 
straightening her left knee, she bears her 
weight on her assistant’s hand, which he gra- 
dually raises (rising himself at the same time,) 
until she is seated on the saddle. During her 
elevation, she steadies, and even, if necessary, 

tly assists herself towards the saddle by her 

ds, one of which, it will be recollected, is 
placed on the pommel, and the other on her 
assistant’s shoulder. It is important that she 
should keep her foot firm and her knee steady. 
If these directions be attended to, she will find 
herself raised to her saddle with but a trifling 
exertion, either on her own part or that of the 
assistant. 

Having reached the saddle, while her face is 
still turned to the near side of the horse, and 
before she places her knee over the pommel— 
when some ladies, very improperly, first take 
the reins—the assistant puts the lady’s left foot 
in the stirrup, while she removes her hand from 
the near to the off crutch of the pommel, hold- 
ing the whip and reins as before directed—she 
now raises herself on the stirrup by the aid of 
her right hand, while the assistant, or the lady 
herself with her left hand, draws the habit for- 
ward in its place. She then places her right 
knee in the pommel, and her seat is taken. 


POSITION. 





The body, says Adams, in his valuable Trea- 
tise on Horsemanship, must always be in a 
situation, as well to preserve the balance, as to 
maintain the seat, (see fig.) One of the most 
common errors committed by ladies on horse- 
back, who have not been properly taught to 
ride, is hanging by the near crutch, so that in- 
stead of being gracefully seated in the centre 
of the saddle, with the head in its proper situa- 
tion, and the shoulders even, the body is in- 
clined to the left, the head is brought to the 
right by an inelegant bend of the neck in that 
direction, the right shoulder is elevated, and 
the left depressed. ‘To correct or avoid these 
and similar faults, is important. All the rider’s 
movements should harmonize with the paces of 
the animal ; her position should be at once easy 
to herself and to her horse, and alike calculated 
tw insure her own safety and give her a perfect 
command over him. If she sit in a careless, 
ungraceful manner, the action of her horse will 
be the reverse of elegant. The lady should sit 
in such a position, that the weight of her a 
may rest on the centre of the saddle, one shoul- 


der should not be advanced more than the other; 
neither must she bear any weight on the stirrup, 
nor hang by the pommel over the near side; 
she ought not to suffer herself to incline forward, 
but partially backward. If she bend forward, 
her shoulders will, most likely, be rounded, and 
her weight thrown too much upon the horse’s 
shoulders; in addition to these disadvantages, 


‘ the position will give her an air of timid gau- 


cherie. Leaning a little backward, on the con- 
trary, tends to bring the shoulders in, keeps the 
weight in its proper bearing, and produces an 
appearance of comely confidence. 

The head should be in an easy, natural posi- 
tion, that is, neither drooping forward nor 
thrown back—uneither leaning to the right nor 
to the left. The bust should be elegantly de- 
veloped, by throwing back the shoulders, ad- 
vancing the chest, and bending the back part 
of the waist inward. The elbows should be 
steady, and kept in an easy, and apparently 
unconstrained position near the sides, the lower 
part of the arm should form a right angle with 
the upper part, which ought to descend almost 
perpendicularly from the shoulder. The posi- 
tion of the hands. when both are occu ied with 
the reins, or when the reins are held in one 
only, we have already noticed, the right arm 
and hand, in the latter case, may drop easily 
from the shoulder, and the whip be held in the 
fingers, with the lash downwards between two 
fingers and the thumb. The whip may also be 
carried in the right hand, in the manner adopted 
by gentlemen: the lady is not restricted to any 
precise rules in this respect, but may vary the 
position of her whip arm as she may think fit, 
so that she do not permit it to appear ce- 
ful. She must also take care that the whip be 
so carried, that its point do not tickle or irritate 
the flank of the horse. 

The stirrup is of very little use except to 
support the left foot and leg, and to assist the 
rider to rise in the trot; generally speaking, 
therefore, as we have already remarked, none 
of the weight of the body should be thrown upon 
the stirrup. The left leg should not be cram 
ed up, but assume an easy and comfortable 
position; it should neither be forced out, so as 
to render the general appearance ungraceful, 
and the leg itself fatigued; nor should it be 
pressed close to the horse, except when used as 
an aid, but descend gracefully by his side, with- 
out bearing against it. 

When going round a corner at a brisk pace, 
or riding in a circle, the body should lean back 
rather more than in a walking position; in the 
same degree that the horse bends inward, must 
the body lean in that direction. Ifa horse shy 
at any object, and either turn completely and 
suddenly round, or run on one side only, the 
body should, if possible, keep time with his 
movements, and adapt itself so as to turn or 
swerve with him; otherwise the balance will 
be lost, and the rider be in danger of falling off 
on the side from which the horse starts. 

The proper mode of preserving the balance 
under some other circumstances, will be found 
described in a future number. In no case, let 
it be remembered, should the rider endeavour 
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to assist herself in preserving her balance by 
pulling at the reins. 


MANAGEMENT. 





Some horses are addicted to a very trouble- 
some and vicious habit of turning round sud- 
denly—we do not here allude to shyness, but 
restiveness——without exhibiting any previous 
symptom of their intention. A horse soon as- 
certains that the left hand is weaker than the 
right, and, consequently, less able to oppose him; 
he, therefore, turns on the off-side, and with 
such force and suddenness, that it is almost 
impossible, even if the rider be prepared for the 
attack, to prevent him; in this case it would be 
unwise to make the attempt; the rider would be 
foiled, and the horse become encouraged, by his 
success in the struggle, to make similar endea- 
vours to have his own way, or dismount his 
rider. The better plan is, instead of endeavour- 
ing to prevent him from turning with the left 
hand, to pull him sharply with the right, until 
his head has made a complete circle, and he 
finds to his astonishment, that he is precisely 
in the place from which he started. Should he 
repeat the turn, on the rider’s attempting to 
urge him forward, she should pull him round 
on the same side three or four times, and assist 
the power of the hand in so doing, by a smart 
aid of the whip, or the leg; while this is doing, 
she must take care to preserve her balance by 
an inclination of the body to the centre of the 
circle which is described by the horse’s head in 
his evolution. The same plan may be pursued 
when a horse endeavours to turn a corner, con- 
trary to the wish of his rider; and if he be 
successfully baffled three or four times, it is 
most probable that he will not renew his endea- 


vours. On the same principle, when a horse 
refuses to advance, and whipping would increase 
his obstinacy, or make him rear, or bolt away 
in a different direction, it is advisable to make 
him walk backward, until he evinces a willing- 
ness to advance. A runaway, might, in many 
instances, be cured of his vice by his pen 
suffered to gallop, unchecked, and being urg 
forward when he showed an inclination to abate 
his speed, rather than by attempting to pull him 
in; but this remedy is, in most situations, dan- 
gerous, even for men; and all other means 
should be tried before it is resorted to by the 
rider. Should any one of our fair readers— 
“ which the fates forefend !’"—have the misfor- 
tune to be mounted on a runaway, she may 
avoid any evil consequences, if she can contrive 
to retain her self possession, and act as we are 
about to direct:—she must endeavour to main- 
tain her seat at all hazards, and to preserve the 
best balance, or position of body, to carry her 
defences into operation; the least symptom of 
alarm, on her part, will increase the terror or 
determination of the horse; a dead, heavy pull 
at the bridle will at once aid, rather than deter 
him in his speed, and prevent her from having 
sufficient mastery over his mouth and her own 
hands to guide him; she must, therefore, hold 
the reins in such a manner as to keep the horse 
together when at the height of his pace, and to 
ge him from running against any thing in 

is course; and it is most probable that he will 
soon abate his speed, and gradually subside into 
a moderate pace. Sawing the mouth, (that is, 
pulling each rein alternately,) will frequently 
bring a horse up in a few minutes; slackening 
the reins for an instant, and then jerking them 
with force, may also produce a similar effect: 
but if the latter mode be adopted, the rider must 
take care that the horse, by stopping suddenly, 
do not bring her on his neck, or throw her over 
his head. In whatever manner the runaway 
be stopped, it is advisable to be on the alert, lest 
he should become so disunited by the operation 
as to fall. Our reader will here think, perhaps, 
that this advice may be easy enough to give, 
but «difficult to follow: we beg leave, however, 
to tell her, that although it is not so easy as 
drawing on a worn glove, or replacing a stray 
curl, it is much more practicable than she 
may imagine; but we trust she will never have 
occasion to put it to the proof. 

There is another situation, in which it is 
advisable to force the horse apparently to have 
his own way, in order to baffle his attacks. 
Restive horses, or even docile animals, when 
put out of temper, sometimes endeavour to 
crush their riders’ legs against walls, gates, 
trees, posts, &c. An inexperienced rider, in 
such a situation, would strive to pull the horse 
away; her exertions would be unavailing; the 
animal would feel that he could master the 
opposition, and thus discovering the rider’s 
weakness, turn it to her disadvantage on future 
occasions. We cannot too often repeat, that, 
although a rider should not desist until she has 
subdued her horse, she must never enter into 
an open, undisguised contest with him. It is 
useless to attack him on a point which he is 
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resolute in defending ; the assault should rather 
be directed to his weaker side. If he fortify 
himself in one place, he must proportionably 
diminish his powers of defence in another: he 
anticipates and prepares to resist any attempt 
to overcome him on his strong side; and his 
astonishment at being attacked on the other, 
and with success, on account of his weakness 
in that quarter, goes far to dishearten and sub- 
due him. If he plant himself in a position of 
resistance against being forced to advance, it is 
a matter of very little difficulty to make him go 
back. If he appear to be determined not to go 
to the right, the rider may, on account of the 
mode in which he disposes his body and limbs, 
with great facility turn him to the left. If he 
stand stock-still, and will not move in any 
direction, his crime may be made his punish- 
ment: the rider should sit patiently until he 
show a disposition to advance, which he will 
probably do in a very short time, when he dis- 
covers that she is not annoyed by his standing 
still. Nothing will subdue a horse so soon as 
this mode of turning his attacks against himself, 
and making his a Ia appear acts of obedi- 
ence to the rider’s inclination. When, there- 
fore, a horse viciously runs on one side towards 
a wall, pull his head forcibly towards it; and if, 
by the aid of the leg or whip, you can drive his 
croupe out, you may succeed in backing him 
completely away from it. It is by no means 
improbable, that when he finds that his rider is 
inclined to go to the wall as well as himself, he 
will desist; should he not, his croupe may be 
so turned outward, that he cannot do his rider 
any mischief. 

n shying, the same principle may be acted 
upon more advantageously, perhaps, than in any 
other instance. If a horse be alarmed at any 
object, and, instead of going up to or passing it, 
he turn round, the rider should manage him in 
the manner recommended in cases where the 
horse turns through restiveness; he should then 
be soothed and encouraged, rather than be urged 
by correction, to approach or pass the object 
that alarms him, to attempt to force him up to 
it would be ridiculous and dangerous. If the 
horse swerve from an object, and try to pass it 
at a brisk rate, it is useless to pull him towards 
it; for if you succeed in bringing his head on 
one side, his croupe will be turned outward, and 
his legs work in an opposite direction: this re- 
sistance will increase proportionally to the ex- 
ertions made by the rider. A horse, in this 
manner, may fly from imaginary into real dan- 
ger; for he cannot see where he is going, nor 
what he may run against. Pulling in the rein, 
therefore, on the side from which the horse 
shies, is improper ; it should rather be slackened 
and the horse’s head turned away from the ob- 
ject which terrifies him: by this mode a triple 
advantage is gained; in the first place, the 
herse’s attention is diverted to other things, 
secondly, the dreaded object loses half its terrors 
when he finds no intention manifested on the 
rider’s part to force him nearer to it; and, lastly, 
he is enabled to see, and, consequently, avoid 
any danger in front, or on the other side of him. 

A horse may be coaxed and encouraged to 


go up to the object that alarms him; and if the 
rider succeed in making him approach it, a be- 
neficial effect will be produced: the horse wiil 
discover that his fears were groundless, and be 
less likely to start again from any similar cause. 

After the first impulse of terror has subsided, 
the horse, if he be properly managed, will even 
manifest an inclination to approach and examine 
the object that alarmed him ; but while he is so 
doing, the rider must be on her guard; for the 
least movement or timidity on her part—the 
rustling of a leaf, or the passing of a shadow—— 
will, in all probability, frighten him again, and 
he will start round more violently than before. 
After this it will be exceedingly difficult to 
bring him up to the object. Mr. Astley, how- 
ever, whom we have before quoted, says, that 
should the first trial prove unsuccessful, it must 
be repeated, until you succeed ; observing, that 
the second attempt should not be made until 
the horse’s fears have subsided, and his confi- 
dence has returned. A horse that is rather shy, 
may, in many cases, be prevented from starting, 
by the rider turning his head a little way from 
those objects, which she knows by experience 
are likely to alarm him, as well before she ap- 
proaches as while she passes them. __ 

A lady, certainly, should not ride any horse 
that is addicted to shying, stumbling, rearing, 
or any other vice; but she ought, nevertheless, 
to be prepared against their occurrence; for 
however careful and judicious those persons by 
whom her horse is selected, may be, and how- 
ever long a trial she may have had of his tem- 
per and merits, she cannot be sure, when she 
takes the reins, that she may not have to use 
her defences against rearing or kicking, or be 
required to exercise her skill to save herself 
from the dangers attendant on starting or stum- 
bling before she dismounts. The quietest horse 
may exhibit symptoms of vice, even without any 
apparent cause, after years of good behaviour ; 
the best tempered are not immaculate, nor the 
surest-footed infallible; it is wise, therefore, to 
be prepared against frailty or accident. 

When a horse evinces any disposition to kick, 
or rear, the reins should be separated and held 
in both hands, in the manner we have described 
in a previous page. This should also be done 
when he attempts to run away, grows restive, 
or shies. The body should also be put in its 
proper balance for performing the defences: it 
should be upright, the shoulders thrown back, 
the waist brought forward, and the head kept 
steady. Every part of the frame must be flex- 
ible, but perfectly ready for action. The danger 
attendant on the horse's rearing, is, that the 
rider may fall off over the croupe, or pull the 
horse backward upon her. To prevent either 
of these consequences, immediately a horse 
rises, slacken the reins, and bend the body for- 
ward, so as to throw its weight on his shoulders, 
(see fig.) and the moment his fore foot comes 
to the ground—having recovered your position 
gradually as he descends—correct him smartly 
if he will bear it; or endeavour to pull him 
round two or three times, and thus divert him 
from his object; the latter course may also be 
adopted to prevent his rearing, if the rider can 
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foresee his intention. We have made some 
other observations on this subject in a preceding 
ge, to which we beg to refer our readers. 

A horse that displays any symptoms of kick- 
ing, should be held tight in hand: if his head 
be kept up, he cannot do much mischief with 
his heels, If, however, when the rider is un- 
prepared, in spite of her exertions, he should 
get his head down, she must endeavour, by 
means of the reins, to prevent the animal from 
throwing himself down, and also by a proper 
inclination of her body backward, save herself 
from being thrown forward, (see fig.) If the 
Jeast opportunity should occur, she must try to 
give him two or three sharp turns; this may 
also be done with advantage, if she detect any 
incipient attempts in the animal to kick. A 
horse that rears high seldom kicks much, he 
may do both alternately; and the rider should 
be prepared against his attempts, by keeping 
her balance in readiness for either of the cor- 
responding defences. She must also take care, 
that while she is holding her horse’s head up, 
and well in hand, to prevent him from kicking, 
she do not cause him to rear, by too great a 
degree of pressure on his mouth. It is proper 
to observe, that if a horse be chastised for either 
of these vices, the whip should be applied to 
the shoulder for kicking, and behind the saddle 
for rearing; but we must needs remark, that 
correction on the shoulder is, in some degree, 
likely to make a kicking horse rear; and on the 
flank, or hind quarters, to make a rearing horse 
kick. The rider, however, cannot do better, 
under the circumstances, than to correct the 
positive evil, notwithstanding the possible con- 
sequence, in the manner we have directed. 


DIRECTIONS TO PUPILS. 





Walking.—Let the pupil walk the horse 
forward in a straight line, and at a slow rate, 
supporting his head in such a manner, as to 
make him keep time in the beats of his pace; 
but not holding the reins so tight as to retard 
the measurement of his steps, or to make him 
break into a trot on being animated (see fig.) 
The hand should be so carried, that it may de- 
licately but distinctly feel, by the operation of 
the horse’s mouth on the reins, every beat of 
his action. If he do not exert himself suffi- 
ciently, he must be slightly animated. Should 
he break into a trot, he must be checked by the 
reins; but the pull must neither be so firm or 
continued as to make him stop. The moment 

13* 


he obeys the rein and drops into a walk, the 
hand is to be relaxed into its previous position. 
Should he require animating again, the move- 
ment for that purpose must be more gentle than 
before, lest he once more break into a trot. 

After walking in a straight line for a short 
time, the pupil should practise to turn to the 
right and to the left; alternately using both 
hands in these operations, in the manner direct- 
ed in a previous page. She must observe, that 
when she pulls the right rein to turn the horse 
on that side, the other hand must be relaxed 
and lowered, or advanced, to slacken the left 
rein and ease the horse’s mouth, and vice versa. 

If the horse will not readily obey the hand in 
turning, or do not bring forward his croupe 
sufficiently, he is urged to throw himself more . 
on the bit, by an animation of the leg or whip. 
The animations, during the first lessons, should 
be commenced with great gentleness, and the 
rider will easily discover, by a little experience, 
to what degree it is necessary to increase them, 
in order to procure obedience. This observation 
should be attended to, were it only for the 
pupil’s safety: for if she begin with her anima- 
tions above the horse’s spirit, his courage will 
be so raised as to endanger, or, at least, alarm 
her; and thus render what would otherwise be 
an agreeable exercise, unpleasant. 

After the pupil has practised walking in a 
straight line, and turning on either side, for a 
few days, she may walk in a circle, and, soon 
make her horse wheel, charge, demi-volt, &c. 
The circle should be large at first; but when 
the pupil has acquired her proper equilibrium, 
&c., it must, day by day, be gradually con- 
tracted. 

In riding round a circle, the inner rein is to 
be rather lowered, and the body inclined inward: 
this inclination must be increased during suc- 
ceeding lessons, as the circle is contracted, and 
the pupil quickens the pace of her horse. She 
must practise in the large circle, until she is 
able, by her hand and her aids, to make the 
horse perform it correctly. The inside rein 
must be delicately acted upon: if it be jerked 
at distant intervals, or borne upon without inter- 
mission, the horse, in the former case, will 
swerve in and out, and, in the latter, the rider’s 
hand and the animal’s mouth will both become 
in some degree deadened; and thus their cor- 
respondence will be decreased. In order to 
procure correct action, the inner rein should be 
alternately borne on in a very slight degree, 
and relaxed the next instant—the hand keeping 
exact time in its operations with the cadence 
of the horse’s foot. Te direction is to be fre- 
quently changed—the pupil alternately working 
to the right and the left, so as to bring both her 
hands into practice. 

As soon as the rider becomes tolerably well 
confirmed in her seat and balance, and in the 
performance of the simple aids and animations, 
as well in Jarge as small circles, she should 
begin to ride in double circles—at first, of 
considerable diameter, but decreasing them by 
degrees as she improves. Riding in double 
circles, is guiding the horse to perform a figure 
of 8; and this, in the language of the riding- 
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school, is effecting the large and narrow change, 
according to the size of the circle. The num- 
ber of the circles may be increased, and the 
sizes varied, with great advantage, both to the 
rider and the horse. They may be at some 
distance from each other, and the horse be 
guided to work from one to the other diagonally. 





Trotting.—T he pupil should begin to practise 
the trot (see fig.) as soon as she is —— perfect 
in the walking lessons. It will be as well for her 
at first, to trot in a straight line; she may then 
work in the large circle, and proceed gradually 
through most of the figures which she has per- 
formed in a walk. To make the horse advance 
from a walk to a trot, the fore-hand should be 
slightly elevated, by drawing upwards the little 
— of each hand (or that of the left hand 
only, when the pupil has advanced enough to 
hold the reins in one hand,) and turning them 
toward the body. An animation of the leg and 
whip should accompany this motion. The trot 
should be commenced moderately: if the horse 
start off too rapidly, or increase the pace beyond 
the rider’s inclination, she must check him, by 
closing the hands firmly; and if that will not 
suffice, by drawing the little me upward 
and toward the body, this must not be done with 
a jerk, but delicately and gradually; and as 
soon as the proper effect is produced, the reins 
are again to be slackened. If the horse do not 
advance with sufficient speed, or do not bring 
up his haunches well, the animations used at 
starting him are to be repeated. 

When the horse is made to proceed to the 
trot, the pupil must endeavour to preserve her 
balance, steadiness, and pliancy, as in the walk. 
The rise in trotting is to be acquired by prac- 
tice. When the horse in his action raises the 
rider from her seat, she should advance her 
body, and rest a considerable portion of her 
weight on the right knee; by means of which, 
and by —s the left foot on the stirrup, she 
may return to her former position without being 
jer ed: the right knee and the left foot, used 
in the same manner, will also ease her in the 
rise. Particular attention must be paid to the 
general position of the body while trotting: in 
this pace, ordinary riders frequently rise to the 
left, which is a very bad practice, and must 
positively be avoided. The lady should also 
take care not to raise herself too high; the 
closer she maintains her seat, consistently with 
her own comfort, the more correct her appear- 
ance will be. 


Cantering.—This is the most elegant and 
agreeable of all the paces, when properly per- 
formed by the horse and rider; its perfection 
consists in its union and animation, rather than 
its speed. It is usual with learners, who prac- 
tise without a master, to begin the canter pre- 
viously to the trot; but we are supported by 
good authority in recommending, that the pupil 
should first practise the trot, as it is certainly 
much better calculated to strengthen and con- 
firm her in the balance, seat, &c., than the 
canter. 

The pupil is advised, at this stage of her 
progress, to practise the paces, alternately, in 
the various combinations of the figures we have 
described; performing her aids with greater 
power and accuracy in turning and working in 
circles, when trotting or cantering, than when 
walking. She should also perfect herself in her 
aids, the correspondence, and balance, by alter- 
nately increasing and diminishing the speed in 
each pace, until she attains a perfect mastery 
over herself and her horse, and can not only 
make him work in what direction and at what 
pace, but also at what degree of speed in each 
pace, she pleases. She may extend the canter 
to a gallop—learn how to ascertain, by the 
motion of the horse, if his canter be false or 
true, and acquire the means of making him 
rectify his action. In cantering, the horse ought 
to lead with the right foot; should he strike off 
with the left, the rider must either check him 
to a walk, and then make him commence the 
canter again, or induce him to advance the 
proper leg by means of the near rein, pressing 
his side with the left leg, and touching the 
right shoulder with the whip. The hind legs 
should follow the direction of the fore legs, 
otherwise the pace is untrue, disunited, and 
unpleasant, both to the horse and rider: there- 
fore, if the horse lead with his near fore leg 
(unless when cantering to the left—the onl 
case when the near fore legs should be ad- 
vanced,) or with his near hind leg, except in 
the case just mentioned—although he may lead 
with the proper fure leg—the pace is false, and 
must be rectified. 





The om must also learn how to perform 
the perfect stop in all the paces. The perfect 
stop in the walk, is a cessation of all action in 
the animal, produced instantaneously by the 
rider, without any previous intimation being 
given to the horse (see fig.) ‘The slovenly stop 
is gradual and uncertain; the incorrect stop is 
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a momentary and violent check on the action 
in the middle, instead of the conclusion of the 
cadence; while its first part is coming to the 

round, the proper movements should be per- 
ormed by the rider, so that it may conclude 
correctly with the cadence. The firmness of 
the hand should be increased, the body thrown 
back, the reins drawn to the body, and the 
horse’s haunches pressed forward by the leg and 
whip, so that he may be brought to bear on the 
bit. 

The stop in the trot is performed as in the 
walk: the rider should operate when the lead- 
ing legs have come to the ground, so that the 
stop be perfected when the other fore and hind 
legs advance and complete the cadence. 

"The stop in the canter is performed by the 
rider in a similar manner: the time should be 
at the instant when the horse’s fore feet are 
descending; the hind feet will immediately 
follow, and at once conclude the stop and ca- 
dence. The rider must bear in mind, that in 
order fo make the stop perfect, the horse should 
previously be animated, united, and correct, in 
the beats or time of his pace. Stopping or turn- 
ing too suddenly in the gallop, is very distress- 
ing to the horse as well as unsafe to the rider; 
in fact, the pace itself is rather too violent and 
mame in many respects, for a lady to 
ride. 





Leaping.—In the riding-schools, ladies who 
never intend to join what the poets call the jo- 
cund pack, 


By copse or dingle, heath or sheltering wood, 


are frequently taught to leap at the bar. The 
practice is beneficial, as it tends to confirm the 
seat, and to enable the rider more effectually 
to preserve her balance, should she afterwards 
be mounted on an unsteady or vicious horse. 
Leaps are taken either standing, or flying, 
over a bar, which is so contrived as to fall when 
touched by the horse’s feet, if he do not clear 
it: it is placed at a short distance from the 
ground at first, and raised by degrees as the 
pupil improves. The standing leap, which is 
practised first, the horse takes from the halt, 
close to the bar. The flying leap is taken from 
any pace, and is easier than the standing leap, 
although the latter is considered the safer of the 
two to begin with; as, from the steadiness with 


which it is made by a trained horse, the master 
or assistant can aid the pupil at the slightest 
appearance of danger. 

The position of the rider is to be governed 
in this, as in all other cases, by the action of the 
horse. No weight is to be borne on the stirrup; 
for, in fact, pressure on the stirrup will tend to 
raise the body, rather than keep it close to the 
saddle. The legs (particularly the right one) 
must be pressed closely against the saddle ; and 
the hand and the reins yielded to the horse, so 
that the rider can just distinguish a slight cor- 
respondence between her hand and the horse’s 
mouth. The animations thus produced, and the 
invitation thus given, will make the horse rise. 
As his fore-quarters ascend, the lady is to ad- 
vance forward ; the back being bent inward, and 
the head upright and steady, (see fig. the ascent.) 
As soon as the horse’s hind legs quit the ground, 
the body is to incline backward—the rider tak- 
ing care not to bear heavily on the reins, lest 
the horse force her hand, and pull her for- 
ward on his neck, or over his head as he de- 
scends. When the leap is cleared, the rider 
should bring the horse together, if at all dis- 
united, and resume her previous ordinary posi- 
tion. 

In the flying leap the seat is to be preserved 
as in the standing leap; except that it is need- 
less, and indeed unwise, to advance the body as 
the horse rises; because, in the flying leap, the 
horse’s position, especially in a low leap, is more 
horizontal than when he rises at the bar from 
a halt, and there is great danger of the rider 
being thrown, if she lean forward, in case the 
horse suddenly checks himself and refuses the 
leap, which circumstance occasionally happens. 
The waist should be brought forward, and the 
body suffered to take that inclination backward, 
which will be produced by the spring forward 
of the horse. The horse’s head is to be guided 
towards the bar, and the reins vielded to him as 
he advances. The proper distance for a horse 
to run previous to the leap, is from ten to fifteen 
yards. If he be well trained, he may be suffer- 
ed to take his own pace at it; but it is necessar 
to animate an indolent horse into a short, col- 
lected gallop, and urge him by strong aids to 
make the leap. 


DISMOUNTING, 





The first important point to be attended to, 
in dismounting, is the perfect disentanglement 
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of the clothes from the saddle; and before the 
lady quits it, she ought to bring her horse care- 
fully toa stop. If she be light and dexterous 
she may dismount without assistance, from a 
middle-sized horse; but it is better not to do so 
ifthe animal be high. The right hand, in pre- 
paring to dismount, is to receive the reins, and 
be carried to the off crutch of the pommel. The 
reins should be held sufficiently tight to restrain 
the horse from advancing, and yet not so firm 
as to cause him te back or rear: nor uneven, 
lest it make him swerve. The lady should 
next — m= her right leg from the pommel, 
clearing the dress as she raises her knee; then 
remove her right hand to the near crutch, and 
take her foot from the stirrup. Thus far the 
process is the same, whether the lady dismount 
with or without assistance. 

If she be assisted, the gentleman, or attend- 
ant, may either lift her completely off the saddle 
to the ground, if she be very young; or, taking 
her left hand in his left hand, place his right 
hand on her waist, and as she springs off, sup- 
port her in her descent. (See fig.) She may 
also alight, if she be tolerably active, by placing 
her right hand in that of the gentleman, who 
in this case stands at the horse’s shoulder, and 
descend without any other support. Shonid 
there be any objection or difficulty found in 
alighting by either of these modes, the gentle- 
man, or assistant, may place himself immedi- 
ately in front of the lady, who is then to incline 
sufficiently forward for him to receive her 
weight, by placing his hands under her arms, 
and thus easing her descent. 





If the lady dismount without assistance, after 
the hand is carried from the off to the near 
crutch, she must turn round so as to be able to 
take in her hand a lock of the horse’s mane; by 
the aid of which, and bearing her right on the 
crutch, she may alight without difficulty. In 
dismounting thus without assistance, she must 
turn completely round as she quits the saddle, 
so as to alight with her face towards the horse's 
side. (See fig.) By whatever mode the lady 
dismounts, but especially if she do so without 
assistance, to prevent any unpleasant k on 
reaching the ground, she should bend knees, 
suffer her body to be perfectly pliant, and alight 
on her toes, or the balls of her feet. She is neither 
to relinquish her hold, nor is the gentleman, or 
assistant, if she make use of his ministry, to 


withdraw his hand, until she is perfectly safe 
on the ground. In order to acquire the mode 
of dismounting with grace and ease, more prac- 
tice is required than merely descending from 
the saddle after an exercise or a ride. It is 
advisable to dismount, for some days, several 
times successively; either before or after the 
ride; commencing with the most simple modes, 
until the pupil acquires sufficient confidence 
and experience to perform either of these ope- 
rations in a proper manner, with the mere help 
of the assistant’s hand, and even to dismount 
without any aid whatever. If she be but in her 
noviciate in the art of riding, we strongly advise 
her in this, and all other cases, not to place too 
great reliance on her own expertness, or attempt 
too much at first ; but rather to proceed steadily, 
and be satisfied with a gradual improvment; as 
it is utterly impossible to acquire perfection in 
the nicer operations of the art, before the minor 
difficulties are overcome. 

Having conducted our fair readers through 
the leading principles of horsemanship, teaching 
them how to enjoy its pleasures and to avoid its 
perils, we will here close our remarks on this 
healthy and polite accomplishment. 


i oe 


Vicrorta Coronna, an illustrious lady, dis- 
tinguished for her productions in Italian poetry; 
was the daughter of Fabutio Colonna, duke of 
Palliano; she was born at Marino, in 1490. 
When seventeen years of age, she was married 
to Francis D’Avalas, marquis of Piscara. They 
lived together in the most perfect harmony ; 
and she is said to have employed her influence 
in dissuading him from accepting the crown of 
Naples, which was offered him after the battle 
of Pavia, in order to detach him from the inte- 
rests of the Emperor Charles V. After the 
death of her husband, which happened in 1525, 
she lived in retirement, solacing her grief with 
poetry and devotion, and firmly rejecting all 
offers of a new alliance. She entertained a 
friendly correspondence with some of the most 
learned and enlightened persons of the age, as 
the cardinals Bombo, Contarini, and Pale; the 

ts Flominio, Malza, Almanni, and others. 
or the sake of more perfect retirement, she 
entered a monastery at Orvieto, in 1546, which 
she soon exchanged for that of St. Catherine, in 
Viterbo. She at length left this morastery and 
retired to Rome, where she died in 1547. Her 
poems through four editions, and are 
much admired. They are not inferior to those 
of the greater part of the Petrarchian Versifiers 
of that age, and are among the first in which 
Italian poetry was pofierwer | on religious topics. 
The Italian muse had sung before that time 
only war and love. 


ae 


Ir would be very unfortunate if there was no 
other road to Heaven but through Hell. Yet 
this dangerous and impracticable road has been 
attempted by all those princes, potentates, and 
statesmen, who have done evil, in order that 


good might come. 
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A TALE. 


BY MRS. MARY H. PARSONS, 


Ir was night—a warm night in early sum- 
mer. The stars were out in their mighty 
mansions, shedding over the far earth the light 
of their pure and quiet beauty. Soothingly fell 
their influence upon the struggling heart of 
Isabel Everett, as her prayer went up to the 
Great Watcher of the skies for strength to 
bear in this the hour of her heavy trial. Even 
then, the shadow of death was resting upon the 
brow of her mother—the tried friend, and pro- 
tector of her childhood, the affectionate and 
judicious counsellor of maturer years. 

Very sad, and solemn, were the low tones of 
that dying mother, to her only child. 

“Yet a little while, Isabel, and I shall no 
longer be with you. The days of my appointed 
time are drawing toa close. My soul is heavy 
with disease, and long-suffering—I am weary, 
and would be at rest. Do not grieve so bitterly, 
oh, my Isabel! It would console me in the hour 
of death, to see some portion of that fortitude, 
I have so earnestly endeavoured to instil into 
your mind. You need in solitude, communion 
with your own rebellious heart; seek it in your 
chamber, my child; and return to me, when you 
have calmed the violence of your sorrow: for 
oh, it is sweet to die, when watchful eyes and 
loving hearts are round us.” 

Isabel raised the hand, that lay motionless 
upon her own, her tears fell upon the thin, 
emaciated fingers, as she pressed them to her 
lips, but no word escaped her as she turned 
from the bed, and with a noiseless step left the 
apartment. Alone, in her chamber, the pent 
up agony burst forth: that long low wail of de- 
spairing nature! it came upon the ear like the 
ery of a feeble child, smitten to the earth. But 
a change passed over the spirit of the maiden; 
the early teaching, the faithful counsels, the 
bright example of that dying mother, rose up 
before her. The stormy violence of her grief 
ne subdued; clasping her hands, she exclaim- 
ed: 

“* My mother! my mother! very desolate wilt 
thou leave me, thy fatherless girl! But I will 
bear up, and oh, my mother! I will be to thee 
the comforter, through the last earthly struggle 
thou hast been to me through all the years of 
my life.” As the words died away upon the 
lips of Isabe], she moved to the window and 
looked forth. The night breeze lifted the curls 
from her pale brow, and cooled the fever upon 
her parched lip. How soothing to her excited 
feelings was the shadowy beauty of the solemn 
and mysterious night! Before the mighty 
works of nature, man dwindles into nothingness. 
A sense of her own insignificance pressed hea- 
vily upon the heart of Isabel, but other, and 
better thoughts arose within her. He, who had 
created the o’ershadowing heaven, the broad 
and beautiful earth, the kindly feelings and 


warm sympathies that dwelt in her own bosom, 

had created man immortal, and would care for 

= last, and most glorious work of his Almighty 
and, 

It is not our purpose to introduce our readers 
to the sad scene of that night. The morning 
saw Isabel Everett an orphan. Not in the grave, 
passed away the influence of her mother! Like 
the lone star that guideth on, ever and ever, 
memory of her was a shining light; to guard 
and guide in the sure path of virtue and honor. 

A week after Mrs. Everett’s death, the car- 
riage rolled from the door, that was to convey 
Isabel to her future home. It was with her 
maternal uncle, who was the companion of her 
journey, she was in future to reside. For the 
— we leave them, and turn to her past 

istory, and those with whom she was hereafter 
to be so intimately connected. 

Mrs. Everett was the youngest of three chil- 
dren; the two eldest were boys, and cherished 
for their beautiful sister, the fondest and most 
devoted affection. Her marriage had been one 
of great happiness, but the time of its duration 
was short: Mr. Everett died when Isabel had 
reached her sixth year, leaving his family very 
destitute. A liberal allowance had been settled 
upon Mrs. Everett, by her eldest brother, Rich- 
ard Malverton, who had been for many years 
of his life in India, and still continued to reside 
there. Living in the near vicinity of a large 
town, Mrs. Everett found no difficulty in pro- 
curing for Isabel every advantage necessary to 
completing her education. But most she de- 
pended upon herself, for she had been highly and 
nobly educated; the rich stores of hapuleies 
she had garnered in her youth, were now of 
inestimable value to her; and she imparted 
them to her daughter, with all a mother’s fond 
solicitude, in the welfare of her child. The 
deep sorrow Mrs. Everett bore through life, 
undermined the springs of her constitution, and 
eventually shortened her days. Yet, all unre- 
piningly and meekly, she bowed to the bitter- 
ness of her bereavement, the shadow on her 

thway had dimmed the world’s light to her, 

ut it had not clouded the brow of her beautiful 
and sinless child. Silently, the mother bore on, 
striving, in the faithful performance of her 
duties, to weaken the link of dark remembrance 
that bound her to the dead! She lived to see 
the eighteenth birth day of her child, and she 
did not grieve, although she knew she might 
never look upon ancther, she was going to that 
long home, where the “ weary laden” shall find 
rest! 

The younger brother of Mrs. Everett, to 
whose home Isabel was hastening, was a man 
of warm and noble impulses; great benevolence 
of disposition, and kindliness ot heart. Yet 
Henry Malverton was of strong, and passionate 
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temper, rash in judgment, and hasty in decision; 
he was easily imposed upon, his temper often 
ore the full exercise of his reason; but 
e was much and universally beloved, fur a 
warmer heart never beat in a man’s bosom. He 
was a merchant; not a successful one in specu- 
lation, for he did not possess the qualities that 
would render him such; his regular business 
had been very lucrative, but he lived expen- 
sively, and every farthing of his income was 
yearly consumed. In his sister’s pecuniary 
difficulties, it had always been a source of grief 
to Henry Malverton, that he could not allow her 
a fixed sum, for her support; and it soothed his 
warm and generous heart, to render unto her 
child, not only the means of support but a home, 
and father’s love. He had married a woman, 
who had fairly “ caught him” and wedded him, 
because he was “a match ;” as weak as she 
was vain, heartless, worldly, and haughty; she 
nevertheless contrived to make him believe, she 
was peculiarly constituted to render him happy 
in domestic life. One only child they had—at 
this time, Clara Malverton was twenty-two 
years of age. Her father, aware of her mother’s 
indifference and carelessness, in all that re- 
garded the child, strove to remedy such neglect 
so far as it was in his power; but he was totally 
unfitted for the task—by turns, violent to ex- 
ceas, or indulgent to weakness, he failed in 
correcting any of those errors of heart, or faults 
of character, apparent even to his partial eye. 
As years passed over the head of Clara, she 
learned concealment; her father believed it 
amendment; he was very proud of her, and 
lavished money upon her education, with no 
stinting hand ; fond t to excess of dress, she was 
induiged to the extent of her wishes by both 
father and mother. Living in the near vicinity 
of a large town, the house of Mr. Malverton 
was the resort of many visiters, the warmth 
and coon semen of his reception, rendering them 
ever welcome. The showy manners and fashion- 
able education of Clara, attracted very conside- 
rable attention; so far as it was in her power, 
she monopolized those little courtesies extended 
towards the sex. She was a flirt, decidedly, 
and had received on that account perhaps, very 
marked attention from some of the finest men 
in the country; but she had not as yet, met 
with an offer, and to this end her wishes began 
strongly to point. Clara was tall and graceful 
in appearance, her dress was always distin- 
guished for its perfect taste, and extreme ele- 
gance; her features were good, and at times 
the expression was pleasing ; but when the cor- 
ners of the mouth curved down in scorn or 
anger, it gave to her whole countenance a re- 
pulsive and haughty expression. There was 
much of the bold and resolute in her character: 
it had been said of her, by an intimate female 
acquaintance—that Clara Malverton would do 
more and dare more, to accomplish a purpose, 
than any woman she had ever known—yet 
withal, she was popular, and ‘oe voted 
upon all sides “a charming girl.” The grand 
defect in her character was want of principle ; 
there was no strong, restraining power within, 
to regulate the evil passions of her nature, if 


they were once aroused. Yet was she totally 
unconscious of eg pero = believed herself 
quite as as the generality of le; an 
only and Sdolized child, she scarce eae what 
opposition to her wishes was. Clara truly loved 
her father, she therefore concealed from him 
any traits of character calculated to give Pa 
yet, uneasy thoughts would oft times fill his 
mind for the future happiness of his child; he 
could not but notice the contraction of the brow, 
the flash of the dark eye, the haughty curve of 
the full mouth, when his decision was in oppo- 
sition to her wishes. But these things 

away, and Henry Malverton was not of a dispo- 
sition to indulge unhappy thoughts, “ sufficient 
for the day,” Ee. had been his motto through 
life: alas! it had been the governing rule in 
the rearing of his child—he had sown the wind, 
and dare a parent murmur if he reaps the 
whirlwind. 

It was some years since Clara had seen her 
oung cousin Isabel Everett, and she awaited 
er coming with interest and curiosity. The 

day was drawing to a close, on which they ex- 
pected her—it was nearly dark when they ar- 
rived. 

“We are at home, now, my dear Isabel,” 
said her uncle, joyously ; “ and may it ever prove 
to you a happy one.” He kissed her cheek ere 
he assisted her to alight, for it distressed him 
to see her evident agitation. Mrs. Malverton 
met them within the parlour door, “I bring you 
another daughter, Emma! cherish her tenderly 
for my sake.” As Mr. Malverton spoke, he 
took the hand of Isabel, and placed it within 
that of his wife. Perchance the cold heart of 
that woman was touched, by the mournful and 
sorrowing countenance that met her gaze ; she 
drew Isabel towards her, and pressed her lips 
upon her forehead. 

“The child of your sister, Henry, shall re- 
ceive every mark of affection from me, sure I 
am she deserves it all for her own sake.” 

Mr. Malverton threw his arm about the waist 
of Isabel, and clasped her warmly to his heart, 
as he exclaimed, “* Yes! for her own sake she 
deserves it all; I shall never forget her se)f- 
sacrifice, her noble and sustained devotion at 
the couch of her dying mother. Clara! in that 
hour, my prayer was, for such a danghter to 
close my eyes in death! You must love Isabel 
with asister’s love, to the exclusion of all differ- 
ences, all petty jealousies. Will you not, my 
Clara?” 

“Yes father, I will!” said Clara, and the 
tears stood in her dark eyes, as she embraced 
her cousin; fondly was that embrace returned 
by the desolate orphan, whose heart beat almost 
to bursting ; touchingly she said, “ Shall we not 
love each other, my sister!” 

Isabel was so nearly overcome, that her uncle 
leading her to a seat, strove to give the conver- 
sation a more cheerful turn. 8S after, tea 
was brought in; when it was over, Isabel beg- 
ged to retire for the night. 

“Think me not ungrateful for all your kind- 
ness, my dear aunt! but I feel as though I need- 
ed solitude and rest.” F 

Her wish was very readily complied with, by 
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Mrs. Malverton, who had formed an engege- 
ment for that evening, she was desirous of ful- 
filling ; but was restrained from so doing by the 
arrival of her niece: that obstacle removed, she 
left the house almost as soon as Isabel had re- 
tired to her chamber. 

Shortly after Mrs. Malverton’s departure, a 
gentleman entered the drawing-room, who was 
warmly welcomed by Mr. Malverton as “ y 
dear Harry,” by Clara, as “ Mr. Sydenham.” 
Much pleasure was expressed on both sides at 
the meeting; at length, however, Mr. Syden- 
ham inquired “ If Miss Everett had accompanied 
Mr. Malverton home, as he understood letters 
had been received to that effect.” 

Clara replied “ that Miss Everett had arrived 
with her father, but was so overcome with fa- 
tigue, she had been compelled to retire to her 
own room.” 

“ Do you know,” said Sydenham, “I have a 
great desire to see Miss Everett: I am told she 
is very like her mother, and I have reason to 
believe fiom many circumstances, that at one 
period of his life, my father was fondly attached 
to Mrs. Everett. Was it not so, Mr. Malver- 
ton ?” 

“ Nay,” said Mr. Malverton, smiling, “ that 
is a very direct question, indeed; see! my hair 
is white with age, yet, you would have me re- 
member the love passages in the life of my 
earliest friend! Ah! Harry, these things pass 
away from the thoughts of those who are full 
of years—even as love, and life, and Isabel, 
have from a weary world!” Tears ga- 
thered into the eyes of the kindly old man; but 
his nature was essentially a cheerful one; the 
cloud upon his spirits gave way, before the 
charm of Harry Sydenham’s conversation: and 
when again questioned relative to the early 
history of his sister, and of Harry’s father (who 
had been dead for some years,) he replied: 

“ You shall hear all that I know, my dear 
young friend : I like not to stir the hidden founts 
of memory, laden as they are with so much of 
bitterness. "Tis a sad story, Harry, the story 
of your father’s first love! 

“ You know he was an only child ; when ve 
young he lost his mother. His father muc 
occupied in business, had little time to devote 
to the society of his son. Living as we did, so 
near each other, it is not surprising, we were 
constantly together ; early in the morning—late 
at night—at all times and seasons; we were 
inseparable. As years went over us, there 
came a change over our young affections; the 
love between Richard and Sydenham became 
stronger, and more marked: the same studies, 
the same pursuits, | had almost said the same 
thoughts, bound them in the strong band of con- 
geniality together. How true, how faithful, 
how self-denying was their friendship! Even 
now, they rise up before me in the beauty, truth, 
and fervour of that first affection! They were 
much alike in character: both were dreamers, 
both had the same intenseness of feeling; both 
loved the deep forest trees—the banks of the 

uiet river: wherever, there was ‘nook, or 
dell,’ secluded from public gaze, Richard and 
Sydenham, made it their own. 


“ Do you wonder where J was all this time? 
Enjoying myself in my own way; dearly I loved 
them both, brothers in my heart the same, but 
the link of sympathy was not between us. True 
friends we always were, with none of the heart’s 
deep communion, that existed between Richard 
and Sydenham. A very fair share I had, of my 
sister Isabel’s society—how she loved a ride 
over the hills, or a row upon the waters! I 
hear her merry laugh so musical, yet so full of 
oyousness ; through the shadow of long years, 

er eye of light and love is beaming upon me! 
how beautiful she was in her innocence and 
youth! 

“ From a very child, a fairy child, Sydenham 
loved her. There was a great disparity of years 
between them; and there was much of rever- 
ence, of looking up in the love Isabel bore 
unto him; perhaps there was a slight tincture 
of fear. It had been arranged by our parents, 
that Sydenham’s lessons shonld be taken at our 
house; we all had the same masters; and so 
ardently did Sydenham desire the improvement 
of Isabel, that oft times he urged her too far, 
and her spirit would weary from confinement 
and study. Richard, Sydenham, and myself 
became men, mingled in the world, engaged in 
business, and Sydenham was only deterred, by 
the extreme youth of Isabel, from offering his 
hand. Richard who had been for years the 
confidant of his passion, always advised him to 
wait: ‘she is but a child,’ he would say, ‘let 
her go forth into the world, she will then dis- 
cover your infinite superiority, over the crowd 
around her—who could know you, Sydenham, 
as Isabel has known you, and not love you?’ 

** My brother Richard was a man o = 
impetuous passions, yet, they were seldom cal 
ed into action; he was almost vindictive in his 
resentments—he rarely forgave. His love for 
Isabel and Sydenham, was but one love; it was 
the master passion of his heart: nothing but the 
intensity of that love could have chained his 
fiery spirit, so long to our narrow circle. I 
have seen him, his eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment, and his face flushed to his lofty brow; as 
he repeated ‘ The Childe’s’ heart-stirring words: 


*¢ Onee more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
‘That knows his rider—” 


‘* My sister Isabel left her home, to spend the 
winter with an aunt of ours, who led a very gay 
life in city. She was three months ab- 
sent, and her return home was hastened, by the 
wish of our parents, that her birth-day should 
be spent under her father’s roof. She was then 
eighteen, the rare beauty that her youth had 
promised, was more than fulfilled. 

“The morning after her arrival, Richard 
mentioned a party that had been arranged the 
night before, he spoke of a lady he wished me 
to take and then turning to Isabel, said quietly, 

“* You, of course, will ride with Harry Sy- 
denham.’ The blood sprang high up in the 
cheek of Isabel, as she replied, 

“ Not of course, Richard, you must excuse 
me—I cannot ride with Harry Sydenham.’ 

“* And why not, I pray? said Richard, in a 
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tone of angry astonishment; ‘have your new 
fangled notions and fine beaus, taught you to 
forget the attachments of your youth? 

“* You wrong me, Richard, by such unwor- 
Seen I love Harry with the same 

tion I ever did ; more he must never expect.’ 

“Isabel sighed heavily as she ceased k- 
ing, but she did not look up; if she had, the 
changing countenance of Richard must have 
struck her very painfully. He arose at last and 
stood beside her ; he threw back the long sunny 
curls that lay upon that fair brow; and then he 
spoke in a low tone of tenderness, and love, 

“«Tsabel, my only sister! your own heart 
will best tell you, how dear—how very dear, 

ou have ever been to me; but the affection I 
r to you, is no whit more en ing than 
that I have borne Harry Sipdecioen | from my 
outh up. Sister! it has been the dream of my 
ife to see you his wife—my sister, if you love 
me destroy it not!—destroy it not!”—and the 
stern and proud Richard Malverton knelt down 
by her side, with his arms folded around her— 
and he the high hearted, and haughty, dropped 
tears for his friend, his own agony never would 
have wrung forth. 

“The face of Isabel grew deadly pale, she 
clasped her small white hands together, and 
raised them up towards Richard ; who had risen 
and stood beside her; she strove to speak, but 
the words died away upon her lips—she knew 
the anguish they must inflict upon her brother! 
: “Richard bent down and kissed her, while 
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said, 

“Tell me in all honour, and sincerity, Isa- 
bel—will you be the wife of Harry Syden- 
ham? 

“*T cannot, Richard—I have plighted my 
faith to another !’ 

* For one brief moment, Richard Malverton 
forgot he was aman. The fiery passions of his 
nature were roused from their inmost depths— 
words he said, dark, and bitter, and terrible— 
words that no after time could recall—the tears, 
the entreaties, of Isabel were alike unheeded. 
“*When the grave has buried the memory of 
my wrong, then you may hope for my forgive- 
ness,’ was his stern declaration as he left her. 

“ Terrified and distressed, Isabel clung to me; 
I strove to soothe her, and asked also, an expla- 
nation of what had been as much matter of as- 
tonishment to me as to Richard. 

“Tsabel said, ‘Edward Everett, (the name 
of the gentleman to whom she was engaged,) 
had not declared his love until the evening be- 
fore she had left the house of her aunt; she had 
been the bearer of a communication from him 
to her parents, and had received their blessing 
and approbation.” I made no mention in my 
letters of Edward Everett, because I feared to 
give pain to Harry Sydenham—knowledge of 
my own heart opened my eyes to the truth— 
that he had borne me no brother’s love! Last 
night, when he sat by my side, and his low 
tones fell upon my ear—breathing of the heart’s 
deep tenderness—I trembled as I heard !—for, 
oh! my brother, it is terrible to wreck the love 
of a noble and generous bosom.’” 

There was a pause in the story, Mr. Malver- 


ton was greatly moved; and it was some time 
ere he resumed: 

“Richard had looked forward to the union 
of Isabel and Sydenham, with a degree of cer- 
tainty never shadowed by a doubt; he literally 
recoiled from communicating the utter annihi- 
lation of his hopes to his unfortunate friend. 
We did not see him through the day, he did not 
leave his chamber, save for a brief space to send 
a note to Sydenham; all that weary night, his 
footsteps sounded over my head, now rapid and 
excited, now heavy and slow. There was no 
sleep for either of us, through the long hours 
of that night. I knew the earnest, enthusiastic 
nature of Sydenham, and could form some idea 
of the intenseness of his love—Richard had 
sounded its depths. 

“ Early the next morning Richard sought an 
interview with my father; when it was over he 
left the house, I saw him enter that of Syden- 
ham; he did not return home until evening. 
Another long conference followed with my 
father, at the conclusion of which we were told 
Richard and Sydenham were going to Europe, 
and would leave home for New York, in the 
afternoon of the next day. 

* Richard avoided all intercourse with Isabel, 
whose evident distress could not escape his ob- 
servation; he never spoke to her, but oft times 
I marked his eye resting upon her with an ex- 
pression of dark and bitter feeling. 

“ Dinner was over; there was but an hour 
left for Richard in the old home of his youth! 
Perchance that recollection softened him; he 
rose from his seat, and when he had joined me 
at the window, he drew my arm within his 
own. 

“+ Come with me,’ he said, ‘ to the library.’ 
I did as he desired. "T'was the room where our 
childhood had been spent—our school room ! 

“My heart swelled within me; there was 
not a table, chair, or book that was not linked 
with Isabel ; and could he part from her thus— 
in alienation, in anger? : 

“I passed my arm around him, as I was wont 
to do in our boyish days, and I implored him for 
the sake of our early love, not to part with our 
sister in unkindness—long I pleaded and earn- 
estly: he heard me to an end, and then, in a 
voice so low and deep it startled me, he said, 

“*] have no desire to part from you in anger, 
we may not meet again this side the grave— 
but for her—for Isabel, who has dared to destroy 
the happiness of my noble hearted friend—to 
crush the hopes I have garnered through m 
life—there is neither pity nor forgiveness ] 
in my bosom—no more of her—no more [ say!’ 
and his eye flashed out a light that was intole- 
rable, as he paced with hasty steps the apart- 
ment. 

“ At that moment Isabel entered the room: 
she walked up to Richard and laid her trem- 
bling hand upon his arm; he stood still—the 
low tones of her soft voice, I hear them still— 
how they sank into my heart! 

“* My brother! you are going to leave us— 
oh! I entreat you by the old fomiliar love of our 
youth, not to part from me in unkindness ;’ and 
she wept bitterly as she laid her head upon his 
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arm—the long glossy curls fell over his hand, 
so soft and silken to the touch! he seemed 
moved, but there was only one path to his love, 
and at that moment he believed Isabel would 
win it back at any cost. 

“He raised with his hand that fair white 
forehead, and looked upon her face—very fair 
was that face to look upon, in its touching and 
child-like beauty. 

“*Tsabel,’ he said gently, ‘there is one way 
of restoring happiness to us all—break your 
faith with this new lover, and marry Syden- 
ham.’ 

“ Truly, I was proud of my sister. Her eye 
sparkled with indignation, and bore a glance 
lofty as his own; she stepped back, with her 
hand raised in the air, and ker voice was stern 
and clear. 

“¢Go, Richard! it is time! Better that the 
sea roll its waters between us. You have coun- 
selled me to an act dishonourable and base !— 
may the wretchedness you would deal out to 
others, never fall in retribution upon your own 
head!’ And so they parted—that brother and 
sister! 

“In three years from that time Sydenham 
returned ; he brought to the home of his fathers, 
a fair and noble English lady. You have her 
sunny smile, my young friend—her open brow— 
but your warmth of heart and generosity of cha- 
racter are all your father’s. 

“ Richard wandered over many lands, and at 
last settled in [ndia; we have had many ru- 
mours of his great wealth; but he never men- 
tions it. When my sister was left destitute, 
by the unexpected death of her husband, I 
wrote to Richard, stating the circumstances in 
which he was placed. He gave me directions 
to allow her a fixed sum, which I have regu- 
larly received: he has never mentioned her 
child, although I frequently in my letters spoke 
of her. I have written since my sister’s death, 
and I hope the allowance settled upon the mo- 
ther will be continued to the child. 

“You Harry, have always been to my brother 
an object of the deepest interest, he loves you 
for the name, perhaps, as much as the relation- 
ship you bear your father. Richard seems to 
have had no yearnings after his ‘ Father Land,’ 
he is my elder brother—yet my hair is white 
with the snows of time—would that he were 
here once more !” 

Mr. Malverton ceased speaking, and was 
warmly thanked by his daughter and Harry 
Sydenham, whose desire to see Isabel Everett 
was in no degree diminished, by the recital of 
her mother’s early history. 

The morning after Isabel Everett's arrival, 
Clara Malverton rose up with a determination 
to love, with a sister’s love, her young cousin. 
Time passed rapidly on: Isabel grieved too 
deeply to enter into any society, she never ap- 
peared when visiters were at the house—she 
shrank with the first sensitiveness of deep sor- 
row, from all companionship with strangers. 
She always welcomed Clara with her sweetest 
smile, and her gentleness of tone and look had 
almost warmed the heart of Clara into affection. 
Mrs. Malverton treated Isabel with indifference, 
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sometimes with coldness, but her husband am- 
ply repaid her neglect. Already he loved Isa- 
bel as a daughter; and how devotedly she re- 
turned that love !—he was the only object for 
her heart to cling to, and she was so very like 
her mother, that ofttimes in the heart of her 
uncle, she brought back the olden time of his 
youth—the sister of his childhood. Such seclu- 
sion as Isabel persisted in, began at last to affect 
her health; her cheek was far paler than its 
wont, her eye grew heavy, her stepslow. Her 
uncle noticed the change, and urged a change 
in her habits; Clara joined her father, declaring 
Isabel “ would mope herself to death, sitting in 
her chamber from morning till night,” Isabel, 
yielding to their persuasions, rode out, walked, 
or joined the family circle when visiters were 
present. 

Perchance, if Clara Malverton could have 
read aright her own heart, she had not coun- 
selled Isabel to leave her seclusion; she had 
never supposed for one moment, that her cousin 
would draw away any portion of that attention, 
she had been accustomed to receive. But there 
was a wondrous charm in Isabel’s manner, to 
win the admiration of all who approached her, 
and Clara saw her the object of attraction and 
interest, greater far than she had ever been in 
her palmiest days. The dark passion of envy 
stirred within her bosom—that passion so con- 
temptible in itself, and so degrading in its con- 
sequences. How often has it dimmed the bright- 
ness of woman’s youth, and marred the glory 
of her beauty! 

Among the gentlemen who visited at Mr. 
Malverton’s, Harry Sydenham and Edward 
Merton were upon terms of the greatest inti- 
macy. The latter gentleman, generally desig- 
nated as Ned Merton, was of remarkably fine 
figure; he read well, rode well, and laughed 
musically—long association with good society 
had given him the quiet ease and self possession 
natural to men of the world. With all these 
advantages there was something repulsive in 
the countenance of Ned—perchance it was the 
vast redundancy of whiskers—perchance it was 
the black stock worn without a shirt collar, 
“which will impart a cast of vulgarity to the 
finest face,” (I quote, see Miss Leslie,)—or it 
might be the little black eyes that twinkled 
most villainously from out their mass of flesh— 
let it be what it would, Isabel turned away in 
dislike, for she thought upon that face she could 
trace the lines wrought by meanness and hypo- 
crisy. 

Merton possessed a small yearly income, 
barely sufficient for his support; he was an in- 
corrigible idler, a hanger on in the houses of the 
rich—it suited him well to partake largely of the 
hospitality of Mr. Malverton. To the daughter 
he was useful—he made parties when there 
was none—attended her when no better beau 
presented—humbly bowed himself out of sight, 
when they did. Many times had he thought 
what a desirable thing it would be for him to 
marry Clara—an only danghter, her father re- 
puted very wealthy—surely nothing could be 
better! Nor was he quite without hope, for 
nearly four years he had paid her unremitting 
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attention; he was always a favourite with Clara, 
and although she looked upon his homage as some- 
thing she was of right entitled to; yet, if he was 
absent she missed his flattery, and, never failed 
to let him know how much pleasure his return 
gave her. Merton could flirt, ay, with thésmost 
accomplished among them, yet, ’twould have 
been a difficult point to decide whether Clara 
or he most thoroughly understood the art. 

There were reasons many why Clara Malver- 
ton hoped in her secret heart to become the 
wife of Harry Sydenham. For three genera- 
tions the fortune of the Sydenhams had gone 
from father to son, receiving from each an addi- 
tion: to be mistress of the noble mansion that 
stood within sight of her present home, and wife 
to its master, was far more than a wish, it was 
the ruling passion of her heart. Her eye was 
keen to read the workings of Harry Sydenham’s 
face, and already suspicion was growing into cer- 
tainty—that he had looked upon Isabel Everett 
as he had never looked upon woman before. 

“** Come hither, my dear cousin, [ pray you,’ 
said Isabel, as Clara entered the room one 
evening where she and Sydenham were sitting, 
‘and see if you can convince Mr. Sydenham of 
his error.” 

As Clara approached, she was struck, as she 
had often been of late, with the exceeding 
beauty of Isabel. Her eyes were of the clearest 
and most splendid hazel, and the long silken 
hair fell upon a neck white and pure as marble; 
her fair and noble brow betokened intellect— 
softened into love and woman’s gentleness, by 
the sweet expression of her beautiful mouth; 
and her smile—the heart sprung to meet it—so 
appealing, so feminine was that child-like sunny 
smile. 

“*In what has Mr. Sydenham erred?’ asked 
Clara, quietly, as she joined them. 

Isabel laughed, and replied, “ 1 am sure you 
- will think it very odd, but he declares nothing 
would induce him to marry a meek woman— 
if all men had been of his opinion, there would 
have been little use for that very disagreeable 
word—obey.” 

Clara smiled, as she said to Sydenham— 
“Should you fancy a ‘ Kate” 

“ No,” he answered, “ nor a Petruchio’s office; 
I have ever thought the fair lady of Padua was 
tamed too entirely to the will of her ‘ liege lord 
and master,’ ina wife—I should prefer a woman 
of high spirit, who possessed good sense and 
judgment to regulate it.” 

“[ think you are very right, Mr. Sydenham,” 
was Clara’s reply; “ high spirit isalmost always 
allied to energy and decision of character, with 
many other good qualities: however, men gene- 
rally prefer exercising their judgment for their 
wives as well as themselves.” 

“ You will not judge me by ‘ men generally,’ 
if you please,” said Sydenham, smiling, “ I have 
no desire to decide in matters of moment, for 
any one beside myself—I would not marry a 
woman [ could not respect; I could not respect 
a woman whose principles were not of that fixed 
character, to enable her to keep the path of duty 
without assistance.” 

Music fcllowed this conversation, The voice 


of Isabel had been highly cultivated; she sang 
with much taste and feeling; as the sounds died 
away, Sydenham said, “ Have we not all a pe- 
culiar season when we love music best? Will 
you tell me, Miss Everett, which is yours?” 
“Oh! I love music in the night time—the 


“solemn night time—how the sound of glorious 


music rises upon the still air, filling the mind 
with such exciting and beautiful thoughts, al- 
most making us believe, earth-born though we 
are, there is yet in human nature perfection.” 

“ And I,” said Sydenham, “ love music best, 
when day and night are mingling together, at 
the soft and shadowy twilight hour—how inex- 
pressibly soothing it is to the weary, the sick 
at heart, giving them a foretaste of that land 
where they shall ‘sing praises.’” 

Isabel looked up as Sydenham ceased ; when 
she met his gaze her heart throbbed within her 
bosom, and her mind awoke to the truth—ay, 
in that hour as Harry Sydenham looked upon 
her, in her youth, her innocence, and exceeding 
loveliness, he deemed there was no sacrifice 
too great to win the love of Isabel Everett. 

Another eye had made the same discovery as 
Isabel—Clara had noted all; and she felt at that 
moment as though her cousin had been guilty 
of treachery to herself, in winning the love of 
Harry Sydenham. 

Isabel had been at this time for some months 
under the roof of her uncle; autumn had folded 
over the earth her royal robe of purple and gold; 
but there was no letter from India. The lot 
of Isabel was lonely, there was none to love her 
of her own sex. Clara was cold, Mrs. Malverton 
almost unkind; and sometimes she wished that 
far off uncle would give her the means to form 
around her a home, a circle of herown. It was 
the morning after Sydenham’s visit, that Mr. 
Malverton was taken extremely ill; his seizure 
was of the paralytic nature, and though after a 
time the alarming symptoms passed off, the 
physician directed that he should be kept very 
quiet, no agitating news told him—nothing, in 
short, that would excite him. Never was there 
a nurse more attentive or affectionate than Isa- 
bel; it gladdened her heart to be able in some 
measure to repay his kindness to her; Mrs, 
Malverton and Clara yielded the office without 
any reluctance. After two weeks, things went 
on in the ordinary way; Mr. Malverton was 
confined to his chamber, and much of Isabel’s 
time was devoted to him; yet she frequently 
joined the family circle, always enlivened by 
visiters, she began to feel it a sacrifice not to 
be there, when Sydenham formed one. 

We will introduce our readers into Mrs. Mal- 
verton’s dressing room. Clara is with her 
mother : 

“T would willingly converse with you mamma, 
on a subject which has given me much pain— 
that is, if you can find time to attend to me.” 

“ Certainly, my dear;” and Mrs Malverton 
laid aside the work which had wholly engross- 
ed her, assuming an attitude of attention. 

“ Nay, mamma,”’ said Clara, colouring slight- 
ly, “take up your work again, | do not wish to 
interfere with your engagements.” 

Mrs. Malverton looked earnestly at Clara for 
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a moment, ere she said, “I thought from your 
remark, my child, you wished my undivided 
attention, yet, my notice seems to disturb you. 
Waat has occurred to give you pain, Clara!” 

While her mother spoke, the colour deep- 
ened upon the cheek of Clara to a burning flush; 
she made an effort to speak, but, failing in the 
attempt burst into tears; hastily rising from her 
seat she walked to the window striving to sub- 
due her emotion. 

“This is very odd—very unaccountable !”— 
were the exclamations of Mrs. Malverton, who 
felt herself called upon for a sympathy she was 
incapable of feeling,-““I beg you will explain, 
Clara.” 

Clara walked back to the table at which her 
mother was sitting, she sat down opposite to 
her, and said, as she looked her steadfastly in 
the face, “ Mother, can you not divine the cause 
of my grief!—do you not see, even as | have 
done, that Isabel Everett has won the love of 
Harry Sydenham ?” 

“ Not won, I should think,” said Mrs. Mal- 
verton, in tones of contempt and astonishment. 

“« Ay—won!” said Clara, in tones fierce from 
excitement and agony; “the eye of jealousy is 
quick to see and shape its own undoing. Ay! 
Harry Sydenham—the noble, the high-hearted! 
the generous and the brave !—in whom I have 
garnered the hopes of long years. He—yes! 
he loves another—oh God ! that I should live to 
tell it!” 

Her face was deadly pale, and her eye had a 
starting, strained expression of anguish, that 
alarmed her mother. 

“This is really dreadful! be calm my child, 
your fears deceive you. I have not seen the 
half of this. Be assured Harry Sydenham will 
not lightly give his love to any one.” 

“ Mother,” said Clara, and her voice was firm 
though it sounded hollow, “she must not be his 
wife! Love for Harry Sydenham is twined 
with my heart strings—it is made up of the 
good and evil of my nature—the hope to win 
his love, and the proud position to which that 
love would elevate me, has been the ruling 
passion of life. I cannot yield it—I will not!” 

Mrs. Malverton knew not what consolation 
to offer; she was a stranger to the emotions 
that shook the frame of her daughter, and she 
sat silent, as much annoyed as distressed at the 
agitation of Clara: her countenance brightened 
wonderfully when Clara calmly said: 

“T came to you, mamma, for counsel and as- 
sistance; | have a plan in my head, which if it 
can be brought to bear, will destroy this ill 
omened love ‘’i the bud;’ will you aid me all in 
your power?” 

“Now, my dear, you talk sense. I do so 
detest such extravagance of feeling. I really 
cannot understand it: I do not wonder in the 
least at your anxiety to secure Harry, he is 
decidedly the first match in the country—but 
do go to work like a reasonable girl, you will 
spoil all by such excess of feeling.” 

Clara smiled faintly as her mother ceased, 
but her countenance soon changed to an ex- 
pression more accordant with the dark and 
troubled feelings that reigned in her bosom. 


“You may have noticed in Harry Syden- 
ham’s character, mamma, a great contempt for 
any thing like meanness, or want of indepen- 
dence of mind. This foible in him is almost a 
defect; frequently leading him to approve a 
degree of spirit in women, not generally ad- 
mired, or much approved. I am persuaded, if 
he could be brought to think from any circum- 
stances, that Isabel, rather than resign the 
splendour that surrounds her, would bear with 
insult and humiliation, he would lose all respect 
for her. She would sink into the character of 
‘a toady,’ than which nothing can be more con- 
temptible.” 

“ How is this to be managed?” asked her 
mother. “ Your father, Clara, would drive you 
a beggar from his doors if he knew you to treat 
with unkindness this child of his adoption, whe 
is supplanting us all in his affections.” 

“He need never know it,” was the reply; 
“is he not confined constantly to his sick room? 
before him we can be guarded, But mamma, it 
will not do for me to act in this matter. You 
must say things bitter to hear—hard, hard for 
the dependant spirit to bear: it will be my part 
to shield Isabel from your anger, and so judi- 
ciously will I play it, that Harry will believe 
me her friend. Isabel is proud, but her heart 
overflows with affection for my father; she has 
become indispensably necessary to his comfort, 
and for his sake, she would bear much in silence. 
Yes, I do justice to her virtues; she would never 
betray the wife and daughter, lest upon the 
husband and father, the blow should fall so 
heavily as to destroy his peace. There is but 
one thing can mar our plan—a letter from In- 
dia—should that stern old man relent, when he 
hears of his sister’s death, and continue to 
Isabel the income settled upon her mother: 
Sydenham will know at once, that whatever 
was the cause of forbearance in Isabel, it was 
not a mean subserviency for the sake of inte- 
rest.” 

Clara was silent—wo for the child whose 
mother in an hour like that is found wanting! 
Mrs. Malverton disliked Isabel Everett perhaps 
as much for her attention to her uncle, as for 
any other cause—it contrasted too strongly with 
her own neglect and indifference. She could 
not understand the innocence and softness of 
her character, and she ran into an_error the 
very artful are liable to do—she believed her 
a hypocrite. Very readily she entered into the 
spirit of Clara’s plot, secretly resolving not to 
spare, when the opportunity offered of putting 
it into execution. 

On the afternoon of that day, Clara left the 
house for a walk; she kept the high road that 
led to the town for some time, as she was about 
tnruing off in a direction leading to the river, 
she saw Edward Merton rapidly advancing and 
signing for her to stop. 

*T am very glad I have overtaken you,” he 
said as he joined her; “ you were walking so 
fast I was atraid you would not observe me—by 
the way, I have brought your letters from the 
post office. Old Peabody asked me if I was 
coming this way, and would take charge of them 
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there being one Mr. Malverton was expecting 
from India.” 

“From India!” said Clara, and the colour 
faded away from her cheek and lip, giving to 
her features the hue of the grave. A shrewd 
reader of the human countenance was Ned 
Merton, and he knew by the face he looked 
upon, there was sore anguish in the heart. “ It 
— welcome letter this,” he thought, “ yet 
Ww ge 

“Shall I give it into your charge?” he said, 
“perhaps you would prefer it?’ The colour 
rushed back to the face ot Clara—ay, even to 
the very temples. Merton had aimed a ran- 
dom shot, he saw it told, and, with an imperti- 
nence very common to men of his class, he ven- 
tured yet farther—* Can I be of any use to you 
in the disposal of this letter! perhaps I had 
better walk on with it, and not trouble you to 
be the bearer ?” 

It was with a bitter pang, Clara admitted to 
herself, that Merton had divined her anxiety to 
possess the letter; to secure it was her deter- 
mination at any risk. She extended her hand, 
“T will take charge of this same weighty epis- 
tle, on which so many words have been wasted ; 
give it to me.” 

“So I will,” said Merton, “ but let me under- 
stand you right. Are you going to deliver it 
to your father? Believe me, | do not ask from 
curiosity; [ might inadvertently do mischief in 
conversation with Mr. Malverton.” 

Clara could have crushed him beneath her 
foot; and it was only by a strong effort she 
could master her voice sufficiently to answer, 

“ Give me the letter, sir—this 1s insolent !— 
My father’s state of health is too frail to admit 
of his hearing agitating news; and if such there 
be in that letter, he will not see it!” Merton 
was not to be deceived; he had known Clara 
for years, and he knew her conduct would have 
been haughtier far, if she felt herself free from 
all suspicion. It was a desperate game; but 
Ned Merton was a man of desperate fortune. 

“Permit me to accompany you home,” he 
said respectfully; “ we will then give the letter 
to Miss Everett—of course, the contents nearly 
concern her; she will be the judge of the pro- 
priety of showing it to Mr. Malverton.” 

Clara saw there was no alternative. 

“Give me the letter—keep it a profound 
secret, and you make me your friend forever.” 

“Enough, we understand each other,”—and 
he surrendered it at once. He walked some 
distance with her, striving, by the respectful 
deference of his manner, and his insidious flat- 
tery, to reconcile her to him and to herself. 
Once master of her secrets, and he resolved in 

due time to make her his wife; or by exposing 
her character, bring shame upon her head, she 
would never endure. He littie knew Clara 
Malverton, or the towering pride of her deter- 
mined nature—she would have died, ere she 
would have given herself to poverty and Ned 
Merton. 

At the door Clara parted with Merton; her 
sélf-confidence restored, and the guilty pangs 
in her bosom stilled, by the powesful opiates 
administered to her vanity. That evening 


Harry Sydenham came over; he and Isabel 
were in animated conversation when Mrs. Mal- 
verton entered the reom. 

“ How can you reconcile it to your sense of 
duty, Miss Everett,” she asked scornfully, “to 
desert your dear uncle? for really,” she said, 
turning to Sydenham, “she shames us all by 
her excessive devotion to Mr. Malverton. How- 
ever, | excuse her over anxiety, knowing the 
object she has in view.” It was long since 
Isabel had received any marks of affection from 
her aunt, but she was quite unprepared for re- 
buke; she made an attempt to answer, but her 
heart was too deeply wounded; unable to com- 
mand herself, she left the room. As she went 
out, Mrs. Malverton said, “ The woman who 
would sacrifice her independence of mind, for 
the bread she eats, and the garments she wears, 
would sacrifice her integrity of character for as 
light a cause.” 

“ Mamma! maroma !” exclaimed Clara, “ you 
are unkind! Poor Isabel! Consider how deso- 
late, how dependant she is! You know how 
she dreads self-exertion ; she has no one to leok 
to but her uncle; blame her not if she is some- 
times over anxious to secure his love !” 

“ These are peor excuses,” said Mrs. Malver- 
ton, coldly, “1 cannot tolerate a woman, who 
will cringe to abject meanness, for the advance- 
ment of her interests.” 

“No more, mamma! nomore, [ entreat!’’ Clara 
saw there had been enough said for the present. 
The face of Sydenham was very pale, and his 
hand trembled slightly as he passed it over his 
brow. Had he heard aright? Isabel—so lofty 
and generous in her sentiments—was she ac- 
cused of conduct so utterly contemptible !— 
Never! he would not believe it! om his 
inmost soul he blessed Clara, for raising her 
voice in behalf of her absent cousin, and this 
feeling imparted a degree of warmth, and earn- 
estness to his manner she had never perceived 
before. Her heart bounded at the thought— 
“Ay, I was right; let his love cool to Isabel, 
and he will turn to me,” and she felt already 
as though one great object had been gained. 

When Sydenham thought over the events 
of that night, the defence of Clara pained him, 
far more than the accusations of Mrs. Malver- 
ton. It sounded so strangely like the truth! 
He strove to force back the dull, leaden, and 
heavy weight that was gathering over his heart; 
for he felt that conviction of Isabel’s unworthi- 
ness must unsettle his peace. His love had 
received a shock so rude, even yet he could 
scarce comprehend it. No suspicion of treach- 
ery ever crossed his mind; and through the 
wakeful hours of that night, he resolved to 
watch, and judge for himself. 

Alone in her chamber was Clara Malverton ; 
rapidly she paced the room, strong excitement 
visible in her flushed countenance. Suddenly 
she approached the table—there lay the sealed 
letter from her uncle. Her eye rested long 
upon the direction—to her father.. How did 
the white hairs of that old man rise up to re- 
proach her! Her heart was full of bitterness ; 
“The daughter of my father,” she murmured, 
“should not do this unworthy act! but oh! I 
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have none of his rectitude of character, his ho- 
nour, or his truth—save me from myself!” and 
the big tears chased each other down her cheek. 
She turned away from the table, and walked to 
the window. The moon was looking forth from 
her lofty dwelling-place, touching all things 
with the spell of her soft and shadowy beauty. 
Within view stood the noble mansion of the 
Sydenhams, and their broad lands stretched 
farther than eye could scan. Clara looked, 
and lo! Isabel Everett rose up before her, mis- 
tress of that proud home, and wife to its lord. 
Remorse fled, and the rigid and iron-like deter- 
mination that steeled the heart of Clara to per- 
severe till her end was accomplished. 

Reader—the first dark passion that entered 
the heart of Clara Malverton, was envy. Of all 
the passions that exist in the human mind, envy 
is the most debasing, the most demoralizing in 
its effects. Let it once acquire a strong hold, 
it will stir up the evil inherent within, until, 
like a stream that has burst its boundary, the 
mighty waters of crime, will wash away every 
land-mark of honour, virtue, and truth! Ay— 
and wert thou fair, maiden, fair even as her 
who passed from under the hand of Almighty 
God, thy beauty would not protect thee from its 
desolating effects—line after line, it draws upon 
the brow of woman, despoiling her of that which 
constitutes her greatest charm—gentleness of 
expression. Believe it for thine own sake, fair 
reader—the eye grows cold with the heart—so 
God has willed it; and man will not take to his 
bosom, in confidence and love, the woman who 
bears this Cain like mark upon her forehead. 

Clara Malverton broke the seal, and read the 
letter. She was alone, save the shadow of the 
Omnipresent—silence. How terrible to the 
guilty is profound stiliness! For the first time 
in her life, Clara shuddered to look around; the 
cold arms of fear were folded over her! with 
& mighty effort she broke the spell that chained 
her spirit; and ere she retired for the night, 
thought over her plans, and resolved energeti- 
cally to pursue them. 

The system laid down by Clara was pursued 
by both mother and daughter, with a success 
that delighted them. So skilfully did they 
manage their game, that Sydenham became 
convinced of Isabel’s unworthiness. She rarely 
attempted to answer the insolent language of 
Mrs. Malverton; until her uncle was well, she 
resolved to bear, and to bear silently. It would 
have broken that old man’s heart, to have seen 
the child of his dead sister, go forth among 
strangers to earn her daily bread! And Isabel 
knew it. Not for any sacrifice would she have 
pained the kindly bosom, that had cherished 
her so tenderly! Well and nobly did that 
young girl bear on! But there was a yet hea- 
vier trial for that lone orphan: a change had 
come over Harry Sydenham! He, to whom 
she had given the rich treasure of her young 
heart, seemed little to value the gift. So bitter 
had been Sydenham’s disappointment, that it 
imparted to his manner a degree of coldness, 
almost amounting to asperity. Isabel knew no 
reason for this strange alteration of conduct. 
Oh! how deeply and bitterly she felt it! Oft- 
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times, when there was no eye to see, save The 
Unresting, tears of anguish would moisten her 
pillow, and she would murmur, “ How very, 
very desolate I am!” 

The face of Isabel wore that touching ex- 
pression of mournfulness, peculiar to the very 
young, when sorely smitten. She uttered no 
complaint; nay, she strove earnestly to cheer 
the spirits of her uncle with some portion of the 
gentle gaiety that had once distinguished her. 
Every day his health improved; and Isabel in 
pursuance of a determination long since formed, 
ventured to hint to a very estimable friend of 
her uncle’s her desire to obtain a situation as 
governess in some family of her acquaintance. 
This lady, a Mrs. Stanley, promised to make 
the necessary inquiries—mentioning at the same 
time, her own wish to procure an instructress 
in her family, but, having spoken to a young 
friend of her own, she must await her answer, 
before she offered the situation to Miss Everett. 
The situation in Mrs. Stanley’s family was so 
very desirable, that Isabel begged her to defer, 
making any inquiries, until it was asceriained 
what the answer of her young friend would be. 
To this Mrs. Stanley readily consented, for 
Isabel had won her way to a heart, open and af- 
fectionate as her own. 

“ And if I should be so very fortunate, my 

dear Mrs. Stanley,” said Isabel, in conclusion, 
“as to enter your family, would you make me 
the proposition as coming entirely from your- 
self. My uncle might think it so very strange 
that I should wish to leave him;” and Isabel 
coloured deeply, for she had no desire to make 
known her actual situation in her uncle’s fa- 
mily. 
Mrs. Stanley who had long suspected the 
truth, consented to do so: and then she said, 
“ Are you aware, my dear Miss Everett, that 
Mr. Malverton’s situation as regards pecuniary 
matters is a very doubtful one? Clara men- 
tioned to me that she believed her father’s late 
attack, was almost wholly owing to anxiety of 
mind, about some speculation in which he was 
deeply interested. I grieve to say, that specu- 
lation has failed. Mr. Sydenham advanced a 
very considerable sum to meet the demand, and 
the whole transaction has been kept secret from 
your uncle, until his health is sufficently re- 
stored to admit of his hearing it without danger. 
Under these circumstances you cannot but feel 
your determination to seek support for yourself 
is a just one.” 

Isabel heard with great astonishment, this 
disclosure of her uncle’s circumstances. And 
she rejoiced from her inmost heart, that she had 
not added to his anxiety by the recital of her 
own wrongs. 

A few days after this conversation, in the 
evening, as Isabel watched by her uncle’s side, 
he fell quietly asleep. She left the room, 
closing the door softly behind her; the family 
were dining out, and, fearing no interruption, 
she sought the drawing room. Opening the 
piano, she ran her fingers over the keys, the 
low, soft tones of her voice mingling mournfully 
with the music. An old and simple song it was, 
that she loved for her mother’s sake. Ere she 
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was half through, memory of that mother’s ten- 
der love, contrasting with the cold heartedness 
that surrounded her, swept o’er her spirit, bow- 
ing it like a frail flower before the tempest. It 
is sad to see the young so stricken, “ growing 
old before their time!” Her sobs died away, 
and something like peace stole into her heart, 
for she felt assured that mother’s blessing was 
upon the faithful performance of her duty to her 
uncle. 

Much earlier than they were expected, Mrs. 
Malverton and Clara returned, accompanied by 
Sydenham. Every fact detailed by Mrs. Stan- 
ley to Isabel was known to both mother and 
daughter, and the anxiety of Mrs. Malverton 
to secure Sydenham for Clara, had grown into 
a desire so intense, that it blinded her judgment. 
She looked very angry at seeing Isabel in the 
drawing room, on their return; it was unusual, 
as she confined herself very much to the sick 
room of her uncle. Mrs. Malverton could not 
avoid noticing the agitation of Sydenham, who 
rarely saw Isabel of late: traces there were of 
snffering, of recent tears, that made his heart 
ache to behold. “ And yet she will bear all 
this,” he thought, “rather than secure by ex- 
ertion her own independence !” 

“T need not ask if your uncle is asleep,” said 
Mrs. Malverton; “ your being here, is all suffi- 
cient evidence that he has not the use of his 
eyes, to note your dutiful and affectionate beha- 
viour !” 

“ Dear mamma!” exclaimed Clara, deprecat- 
ingly, “may not Isabel be weary of the sick 
room as well as the rest of us?” 

Mrs. Malverton took no notice of the inter- 
ruption, neither did she notice the flashing eye 
of Sydenham ; but she went on, with even more 
than her wonted severity, to wound the feelings 
of Isabel. 

“ You promised to remain with Mr. Malver- 
ton, or I should not have left him. Will you 
allow me to ask, Miss Everett, why you are 
here t” 

Isabel was tried too far, she lost ali control 
over her feelings; almost with a cry of anguish 
she exclaimed, 

“To weep!—-yes! to weep the bitter tears 
of humiliation, wrung from the heart of a mo- 
therless child—am I here! Shame on the heads 
of those who have so cruelly used me!” and the 
bitter tears streamed over her face as she hur- 
ried from the room. She reached her own 
chamber, locked herself in, clasping her hands 
together, she sank down, and in tones of anguish 
cried unto her mother. 

“ My mother! you are in heaven, but you will 
not desert me! How could such love as yours 
pass away! Look upon me, mother, I have no 
friend but you!” she was silent for a time and 
then she murmured, “ Before him to be so 
scorned, so insulted! Aunt—my aunt!” and 
Isabel shuddered at the dark thoughts rising 
within her. Then that low, sweet voice rose 
up to the orphan’s Father! .a earnest and sup- 
plicating prayer. Few ever prayed as Isabel 


did, when the shadow of evil thoughts lay heavy 
upon her soul, and found their prayer unan- 
swered ! 


It was an hour that tried her faith, 


but strength was given her “ till the evil days 
pass.”’ 

Mrs. Malverton was confounded at the un- 
expected burst of feeling that escaped from 
Isabel ; to cover her own confusion, and leave 
the matter in abler hands, she instantly left the 
room. 

Sydenham crossed over to where Clara was 
sitting, in tones that betokened the deepest dis- 
tress he exclaimed: 

“]T cannot be deceived: in her voice there 
was hopeless misery—Clara, the heart of that 
young girl is breaking!” 

Half kindly, half pityingly, Clara’s eye dwelt 
upon Sydenham, and then in the familiar lan- 
guage of past time she addressed him: 

“ Sit down beside me, Harry Sydenham! I 
cannot bear you should waste so much feeling 
upon one so utterly unworthy—listen, and then 
judge if Isabel Everett be worthy of commise- 
ration. This morning in crossing the hall, I 
met a servant of Mrs. Stanley’s with a note 
directed to Miss Everett. As I was going to 
my father’s room, I offered to take it. Isabel 
perused it, and without a word of comment, 
gave it into the hands of her uncle. It was an 
offer of the situation of governess in Mr. Stan- 
ley’s family. I am certain my father would 
have felt it a relief to much anxiety he suffers 
on Isabel’s account, had she closed with an 
offer in every way so unexceptionable. After 
reading the note he remained silent. Isabel 
saw at a glance his feelings, and with tears she 
exclaimed, 

“Do not give me up to the cold charity of 
strangers, my dear uncle! I have no friend but 
you—do not desert me!’ 

“You know my father—he promised her that 
protection, that will never fail while he lives. 
And now, Mr. Sydenham, after hearing this 
account, can you believe Isabel suffers so deeply? 
It grieves me to see the dislike my mother ex- 
hibits towards her; but I could not ask her to 
love one, whose fondness for the good things 
of this life gives her strength to endure igno- 
miny and insult.” 

Sydenham made no reply: angry as he was 
at Isabel, the tones of her voice were ever sound- 
ing in his ear. Oh! how he wished to take her 
to his inmost heart and shield her from every 
ill. Clara saw that she had not produced the 
intended effect, but she thought, and rightly, 
that his excited feelings blinded his judgment. 
He soon rose to go. 

“It is scarcely necessary, Mr. Sydenham,” 
said Clara, “ to caution you as to keeping this 
matter secret. You will understand it is a family 
affair.” 

Well might she caution him! She had in- 
deed met the servant, and taken the note ad- 
dressed to Isabel, had opened it, and saw at 
once the ruin it would bring upon her schemes. 
She told the servant, who had waited for an 
answer, that Miss Everett desired her to say, 
“a communication of that kind from Mrs. Stan- 
ley required no answer.” She felt her situation 
a perilous one, but she had gone too far to re- 
cede. She hoped Mrs. Stanley would take 
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offence at the message, and never renew the 
subject. 

The morrow came, and Isabel Everett rose 
up with a heavy heart. She raised the chamber 
window. It was a glorious autumnal morning; 
the sun shone with a hazy and shaded light, 
peculiar to the season of Indian summer. ‘The 
air was very mild—soft and balmy it touched 
her cheeks, like the south wind of early sum- 
mer. It soothes the weary-hearted to hold 
communion with nature, to look upon her silent 
and everlasting repose—the far off mountains 
are the same, yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow; 
they are surety that in our Creator there is no 
change. Full of consolation to Isabel was that 
thought; and then, as ofttimes it had cheered 
her before, came the consciousness of duty well 
performed. Peace was in her heart, and its 
sweet expression was upon her face. She 
sought the chamber of her uncle. 

“ Bless thee, Isabel, my child,” he said fondly, 
“ you are ever the first to bid your old uncle 
good morrow! I am better, Isabel, so much 
better that we will visit our friends the Stan- 
leys, for I am going to ride out, and you must 
accompany me.” 

Isabel joyfully consented. When they reach- 
ed Mrs. Stanley’s, Isabel was struck with some- 
thing very like coldness in that lady’s reception 
of her; there was a total absence of the cordia- 
lity and kindness, with which she had ever 
before welcomed her. Observing her uncle 
much engaged with Mr. Stanley, she ventured 
to ask “if Mrs, Stanley had heard from her 
young friend ?” 

Mrs. Stanley regarded Isabel in surprise, and 
displeasure, as she answered, “ You must have 
known I did, Miss Everett, from the communi- 
cation I made you.” 

“This is very strange,” said Isabel, “I never 
received any communication from you, what- 
ever.” 

Mrs. Stanley looked for a single instant upon 
the face of Isabel and was convinced; she held 
out her hand. 

“T see, my dear, there was a mistake; you 
will excuse my hastiness.” Isabel warmly re- 
turned the pressure, while she waited with im- 
patience to hear more. Smiling upon her, Mrs. 
Stanley drew her hand within her arm. 

“ You must come with me, Miss Everett, to 
see my little girls; 1 am sure Mr. Malverton 
will excuse us for a few moments.” 

Mr. Malverton shook his head smilingly. 

“ T cannot excuse a long absence of my gentle 
nurse; in very truth, but for her tenderness, 
= care of me, I should not have been here to- 

a he 

“T can well believe your praise of Isabel’s 
nursing, having witnessed some of it myself,” 
replied Mrs. Stanley as they left the room. 

When they reached the nursery, Mrs. Stan- 
ley rang for the servant who had been the 
bearer of her note to Miss Everett. He gave 
an exact account of all that had occurred. Mrs. 
Stanley then dismissed him, and turning to 
Isabel said : 

“IT do not understand the motive that has 
induced Miss Malverton to be guilty of such 


dishonourable conduct; she would alienate your 

best friends from you, and the sooner you are 

from under her roof, the sooner your happiness 

will be secured. Will you then, my dear Miss 

Everett, assist me in the charge of these little 
irls?” 

“T shall be most happy to do so!” exclaimed 
Isabel. ““Oh! you know not what sacrifice I 
would make to secure an honourable indepen- 
dence. I will ask my uncle’s permission—I 
must expect opposition, but, it is due to myself, 
now to make exertion for my own support. But 
oh! Mrs. Stanley, if my uncle should insist, 
upon knowing my true reason for leaving his 
house—what can I say.” 

“The truth!” said Mrs. Stanley, sternly; 
“Clara Malverton has brought shame upon her 
own head!” 

“ Ah!” thought Isabel, “but my uncle will 
feel it most.” She said no more; and they join- 
ed Mr. Malverton, and, shortly after, left. Isabel 
had not in a long time seen her uncle so cheer- 
ful. As the carriage approached their home, 
they met Ned Merton. Mr. Malverton stopped 
the carriage to speak to him; but the beau 
seemed discomposed and out of humour, and 
passed on with a very slight salutation. 

“ Very odd!” said Mr. Malverton, and “ very 
unlike Ned, it must be confessed.” 

When the carriage drove to the door, Clara 
was upon the steps equipped for walking. Her 
father asked her what ailed Merton, as it was 
the first time he had ever seen a frown upon 
his smooth forehead; and then he laughingly 
related their encounter. Clara was evidently 
agitated, but she said abruptly to her father, 
“ You are exposing yourself in a most needless 
manner; I would advise your going in imme- 
diately.” 

“So I am,” was the reply; “ but Isabel would 
have told me far more tenderly!” They walked 
into the house, at his door Isabel said, 

“ This morning’s ride will fatigue you; if you 
feel quite rested this afternoon, will you give 
me half an hour’s time, this evening when tea 
is over?” 

“ Half a dozen, if you wish my dear girl ;— 
and now I will release you from such close at- 
tendance upon your old uncle.” When Isabel 
turned away from that kindly and happy smile, 
she felt her bosom glow with the consciousness 
that she had been instrumental in causing it. 

From the day Clara had been compelled to 
bestow some portion of her confidence upon 
Merton, he had been a narrow observer of her 
conduct. And he knew almost as well as her- 
self, the secret feelings that actuated her; yet 
he strove in vain to win from her own lipsa 
confession of the whole or a part. She turned 
a deaf ear to every hint, and never in the most 
distant manner alluded to the letter, or what 
she had done with it: Angry creditors were at 
Merton’s door at all hours of the day—he had 
far overrun his limited income—he had “ every 
thing to gain, nothing to lose,” Leave the 
country he must if unsuccessful; what matter 
then how much he offended Clara? On the 
morning of Mr. Malverton’s ride to Mr. Stan- 
ley’s, he called upon Clara, resolving to invite 
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her to walk out, that he might have an opportu- 
nity of conversing with her without interruption. 
He found her quite alone; she mentioned that 
her mother had gone that morning to spend some 
days witha friend. Never had Merton exerted 
himself so much to please, and Clara listened 
with a gracious ear, to the glittering compli- 
ments offered up, as incense to her vanity. 
Merton saw the favourable impression he had 
made, and he ventured yet farther—to woo her 
for his wife. That was quite a different affair— 
the pleased smile upon the lip faded away, and 
the corners of the mouth curved down; giving 
to her countenance an expression of haughtiness 
little favourable to the lover’s hopes, It was 
no moment to hesitate, and although Clara 
clothed the refusal in honied words, it was a 
most unequivocal refusal of his suit. Merton, 
maddened by the disappointment, and dreading 
to face his hungry creditors, threatened her 
with exposure—that he would betray her to 
Sydenham. And then did he pour out his 
knowledge of all her secret plans, taunting her 
with her unavailing efforts to win the love of 
Harry. “ Can you bear this exposure,” he said, 
his whole manner changing suddenly. “No, 
you cannot. Be my wife, and you shall never 
have cause to complain of the devotion of your 
husband.” 

“I cannot be your wife; I would be willing 
to be your friend,” she answered. Again Mer- 
ton urged her; he painted in colours that chill- 
ed the blood in her veins, the consequences of 
her refusal; but she struggled with the fear 
that possessed her, and again she said: 

“ Do not urge me, you know me not! I will 
not be your wife ; and [ know you too well, to 
think you would make an unworthy use of the 
secret you possess,” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Merton; “ you know 
me, do you! my proud madam! then you know a 
man as reckless of consequences, and as unprin- 
cipled as yourself;” and so he left her. Clara 
equipped for walking, encountered her father, 
and her hardly acquired composure nearly gave 
way before his recital of the meeting with Ned. 
The fresh air did not restore her spirits as she 
hoped it would. All that weary day her mind 
was harassed and agitated. As it drew to a 
close, she could no longer bear to sit with her 
father and Isabel, lest her unwonted manner 
should attract attention. She sought her own 
room. 

“ If he chould tell Harry!” the colour left her 
cheek and brow, and her dark eyes actually 
dilated with the agony of the thought. “Oh! 
God, if he should tell Harry!” she clasped her 
hands tightly together, while her lips closed 
like a vice; and thus she sat, that fair girl, in 
the sunny time of her youth! Guilt was in her 
heart and despair. Beauty was gone from her 
countenance—peace from her bosom—for her 
there was no solitude! The void around was 
peopled with the world of her imagination ; and 
when conscience has filled that world with forms 
that make the blood to creep, and grow icy 
in the veins, then is a mental hell begun on 
earth. Dark thoughts, undefined and shadowy, 
cramped the heart of Clara. Exposure, shame, 


alienation from her father, stared her in the face. 
Well did she know that father—that he would 
never take to his heart and cherish there, a child 
whose conduct had been so dishonourable and 
base. And yet upon the head of that father 
there was condemnation: his child had been 
given him “ to train up in the way she should 

o.” The right principles of action were not 
instilled into her mind. She was told not to 
lie; but the strong hand of parental authority 
had not broken a vice which seems inherent in 
the minds of the very young. Full scope had 
been given to the indulgence of her vanity, by 
a frivolous and worldly mother. Could it be 
expected when the test came, she could bear 
it? No! Principles such as she possessed, like 
the flowers upon ®tna’s side, are soon buried 
beneath the burning lava, of envy, ambition, 
and hate! 

It was on the evening of the same day he had 
been refused, Ned Merton drove up to a small 
country inn, about three miles from the place 
of Clara’s residence. It was kept by one of the 
oldest inhabitants of the county ; a man respected 
for his honesty and integrity of character. When 
Merton entered he found him in conversation 
with a man, quite a stranger to him, but whose 
striking features and lofty bearing aroused his 
curiosity. He questioned the landlord as to 
who he was; the answer seemed greatly to ex- 
cite him. He paced the room for some minutes 
apparently in earnest cogitation; then advanc- 
ing, he addressed the stranger respectfully, and 
entered into conversation with him. It was 
long and absorbing; when over, the stranger 
rose, and inquired if his horse was ready, (it 
being in consequence of an accident to the ani- 
mal he had stopped,) he drew a cloak around 
him, although the evening was unusually mild, 
mounted and rode off. Half an hour’s time 
brought him to Sydenham’s. He dismounted, 
fastening the horse himself, and with the step 
of one to whom the scene was familiar, entered 
the house. Lamps were lighted, the fire burn- 
ed brightly upon the hearth, books were upon 
the table, and materials for writing; but the 
young master of that mansion, half sitting, half 
reclining upon the sofa, bore not the counte- 
nance of a happy or occupied mind. He was 
in the mood that likes not to be disturbed, and 
he turned half angrily as the door opened and 
the stranger entered. Sydenham rose from his 
seat, gazing in surprise at the immovable form 
before him ; and he asked, coldly and haughtily, 
“ Who it was he had the honour of receiving.” 
Yet, even as he spoke, he felt regret for his 
ungracious behaviour. Who was he! That 
stranger with the lofty and eagle glance—with 
the ample and intellectual foreheaa, where 
thought had garnered the rich stores of a life- 
time—the thin pale lips that looked like carving 
upon marble—but around which hovered an 
expression like woman’s when her youth is 
crowned with beauty! In low, clear, silver 
tones, slightly tremulous from emotion, the 
stranger said: * Your father would not have 
welcomed thus, his earliest and oldest friend. 
Boy—I am Richard Malverton !” 
arry clasped the hand held out to him be- 
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tween his own, while his countenance testified 
strong emotion, as he bade him welcome again 
to his native land. 

“Thou art very like thy father,” was the 
answer; “and I[ will love thee, Harry Syden- 
ham for that father’s sake. 

“But I came here to-night upon business. 
The old landlord at the inn recognised me ;— 
upon hearing my name, a man accosted me, 
saying that he was about to leave the country, 
and he believed Providence had thrown me in 
his way, that he might bring the hand of justice 
upon the heads of the guilty. A strange story 
he told me, Harry Sydenham; and bade me 
come to you as a witness of its truth. ‘Go to 
him,” he said, “he has been there daily; he 
has seen—he has heard—ask if these things 
are true!’ I have come, Harry Sydenham— 
now listen!” 

Merton had told all; the secretion of the let- 
ter—the attempt to embitter the mind of Syden- 
ham against Isabel—the foul wrong heaped 
upon the head of Isabel to lower her in his 
esteem ;—and, in conclusion, he had declared 
his belief “ that Isabel had borne all patiently, 
rather than distress her uncle by seeking the 
means of support.” Word for word, Richard 
Malverton detailed the whole story. Harry 
Sydenham, the agony of that hour might have 
excused a heavier fault than thine! Aye—he 
saw it all now—oh! why had he not seen it 
before! Because, Harry Sydenham, in thine 
honourable and upright mind, there was no 
place for suspicion. In that of Ned Merton 
there was ample room, and he saw deeply into 
the crooked ways of the human heart, when 
they were evil. 

One portion of Merton’s information Mr. Mal- 
verton withheld—the deep distress of Syden- 
ham convinced him it was no idle tale—his love 
for Isabel. 
the house,” said Mr. Malverton, “ you pro- 
bably know if my brother received my letter. 
I did write, continuing to Isabel the allowance 
settled upon her mother. I had then no idea 
of coming home; but I started very soon after 
the letter—a yearning to see my old home once 
more, came over me; I had no ties to bind me 
there.” 

* I am very sure your letter never was re- 
ceived by your brother,” said Sydenham; “ in- 
deed, I see nothing to disbelieve in Merton’s 
story.” 

“ Let us walk over to the house; I would fain 
see and judge for myself.” Sydenham consent- 
ed, and during their walk, let us turn for a mo- 
ment to Isabei. She was crossing the large 
hall of the mansion, on her way to her uncle’s 
room ; she had been detained later than she ex- 
pected by company, Clara not leaving her 
chamber since the afternoon. As Isabel enter- 
ed the hall, Clara opened a door on the other 
side. It was at this moment, Mr. Malverton 
and Sydenham reached the house. ‘There was 
inside, venetian doors to the hall, which were 
closed, so that both gentlemen could see, them- 
selves unobserved. Sydenham attempted to 
open the door, but the strong grasp of Richard 
Malverton was upon his arm, his voice whis- 


“You have been so frequently at: 


pering in his ear—*“ Hist! I will listen and 
judge for myself—this is no common case!” 

“ Where are you going, Isabel?” said Clara; 
“that is, if I may ask.” 

“To my uncle’s room,” said Isabel, coldly. 

“Tt is late,” said Clara, (haunted by vague 
suspicions of evil,) “ my father may be in bed.” 

“*No,” Isabel replied, “he promised to see 
me this evening.” 

“Promised! then it is an appointed inter- 
view—to what purpose !” 

“ Relative to my accepting the situation of 
governess in Mrs. Stanley's family.” 

“In Mrs. Stanley’s family!” said Clara, be- 
coming very pale, “I never heard of this be- 
fore?” 

The glance from Isabel Everett’s eye made 
Clara quail, under the detection of the falsehood 
she had uttered, and sternly Isabel said: 

“Clara! when you took the note you knew 
to be mine, and answered it to suit your own 
purposes, how did you dare address disrespect- 
ful language to Mrs. Stanley in my name? Oh, 
it was most unkind, Clara, to induce her for 
one moment to suppose | could thus return her 
great kindness.” 

Isabel moved towards the door, but Clara 
piaeed her hand upon it. 

“Grant me one favour, Isabel—’tis the first 
I have ever asked; I will never forget it. Do 
not ee Mrs. Stanley’s.” 

“« Why should I stay?” exclaimed Isabel, “to 
be an object of scorn and contempt! For m 
dear uncle’s sake, I have borne—oh! how muc 
of the bitterness that fastens upon the life strings 
of the poor dependant! It will grieve him, but 
it cannot harm him now, to know that I must 
seek another home. Let me pass, Clara, if you 
please ?” 

“Js this my answer then?” said Clara; the 
passions slumbering in her bosom roused into 
fury, “and is it thus you refuse the first request 
I ever made you. This is your obliging dispo- 
sition—your amiability of character—a very 
proverb in the mouth of my father. You have 
been a fit recipient for the counsels of your 
saintly mother !” 

“Stop, Clara! you know not what you are 
saying. Do not take the name of my dead mo- 
ther upon your lips, in words of mockery! Oh, 
if you had come to that mother, a lonely and 
desolate orphan, asking for protection and sym- 
pathy, she would have taken you to her heart, 
and cherished you there forever!” The hidden 
founts of memory had been touched by a rude 
hand, and every fibre in the heart of Isabel 
vibrated to the touch: tears forced themselves 
down her pale cheek, which she would fain 
have checked; for the cold eye that was upon 
her, made her shrink from any betrayal of feel- 
ing. Gently she said, “ Let me go to my uncle; 
of what avail is a protraction of this painful 
scene !”” 

“ You shall not go,” said Clara, while her 
eye flashed, and her thin nostril dilated with 
passion ; “ you shall not go, while I have power 
to prevent it!” 

“ Nor is it necessary,” said the clear, stern 
tones of Richard Malverton, who entered the 
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hall, followed by Sydenham—* Isabel Everett 
shall have a home, without seeking tor it among 


strangers.” 


The sight of Sydenham made Clara recoil ; 
but she rallied instantly, and asked in her 
haughtiest tone, “ And who are you, sir?” 

“One, whose handwriting is better known to 
you than his face—Richard Malverton !—Go to 

our father, and tell him his brother would see 
im!” Humbled in the dust, the guilty, but 
oe girl left the room. 

* Isabel! How that name brings back my 
youth! Can you love one whose heart yearns 
to be unto thee a father?” Isabel, who had 
sunk into a seat, made an effort to rise, but she 
had been tried beyond her strength, and with 
the exertion she would have fallen, had not her 
uncle caught her. He bore her to the hall door, 
seating her upon a chair, and supporting her 
head. “She has only fainted, she will soon 
revive,” he said to Sydenham, who bent over 
the motionless girl, with a face almost as white 
as her own. 

The fair, soft hand of Isabel hung lifeless by 
her side, Sydenham raised it suddenly to his 
lips, “ Oh, Isabel! Isabel! how I have wronged 
thee!” burst from his full heart: and it was no 
shame to the manhood of Harry Sydenham, that 
the warm tears fell over that fairy hand! A faint 
tint came upon the cheek of Isabel, and return- 
ing consciousness to the dark and tender eyes. 

“You are better, my dear girl,” said her 
uncle, very gently, “ pa yourself, my Isabel, 
you have now a friend to protect and love you.” 

“T cannot thank you, my dear uncle, now,” 
said Isabel, tremulously. 

Richard Malverton raised the hair that fell 
over the white forehead, and kissed her fondly. 
“ Thou art strangely like thy mother, Isabel— 
God bless thee for the likeness! Harry Syden- 
ham will lead you to the drawing-room. 1 must 
seek my brother ; it is very long since we have 
seen each other.” 

Sydenham offered his arm to Isabel, who 
walked feebly; he led her towards the fire, and 
she sat down upon the sofa, shading her face 
with her hand: for a few moments Sydenham 
stood by her side, and when he took the vacant 
place upon the sofa, he said: 

“TI know I am unworthy your forgiveness, 
Miss Everett, yet I would fain ask it. At least, 
hear me, though ’tis but a poor defence to ac- 
knowledge —_— the dupe of a system of base 
deception. ill you hear me, Miss Everett?” 
he said, bending, slightly bending towards her, 
and listening intently for the words that might 
fall from her lips. But Isabel dared not trust 
her voice: all too warmly her heart was plead- 
ing for Harry Sydenham. She bent her head 
assentingly, and her lover waited for no farther 
consent. He ran rapidly over the past, alluded 
to his own feelings towards her, and the unfa- 
vourable impression made upon his mind by the 
insinuations of Clara—owned he had never sus- 
— the cause of her submission to the inso- 

ence of Mrs. Malverton, and that his worst 
suspicions were confirmed by the vile fabriea- 
tion of her having refused the situation of go- 
verness in Mrs. Stanley’s family. 











“ And now that you know all, Miss Everett, 
will you forgive me? Oh! believe me, I shall 
not soon forgive myself.” There was a deep, 
burning spot upon the cheek of Isabel, that rose 
and spread till it touched the snowy forehead— 
her lips parted with a smile, that came laden 
with the heart’s unutterable happiness ; playing 
like a ray of light upon her fair and youthful 
features. Beautiful was the smile of Isabel 
Everett, and so thought Harry Sydenham; he 
knelt down by her side, pouring out the love 
that filled his heart to overflowing: “ Be mine, 
oh, Isabel ! change and evil cannot cannot touch 
thee, for I will guard thee beloved—with the 
truth and tenderness of an undying love | will 
cherish thee forever; and if sorrow is sent by 
that all powerful hand, from which J cannot 
shield thee, dearest, I will share it with thee! 
Oh, Isabel, be mine—there is no joy our love 
will not increase—there is no grief it will not 
lessen! Be mine, oh Isabel, and I will pour 
out upon you a love, that will satisfy even you, 
whose very nature is made up of love!” And 
anon, the low, sweet tones of Isabel, fell upon 
his ear. 

“T will be thy wife, Harry Sydenham—can 
a lifetime repay such love as this!” 

* 7 * * * * * 

* * * * * * * 


Richard Malverton had finished his story ;— 
upon the ear of that unhappy father it fell, like 
molten lead upon the condemned criminal. The 
uncorrected faults of his daughter’s youth, rose 
up before him in giant magnitude. Like the 
High Priest of old, the dark fiend of an accusin 
conscience was whispering in his ear, “ She d 
evil, and you restrained her not.” 

“I did not think to welcome you thus, to the 
old home of your childhood, my brother. I 
have been very ill, Richard, and this story has 
stricken me again to feebleness. Cherish Isabel 
Everett for my sake—it may be my last re- 
quest.” As he ceased speaking the door open- 
ed, and Clara entered—could she gain her 
father’s ear, all might yet be well; and with 
such desperate purpose had she come. 

“ Believe him not, father!” she cried. “ Rich- 
ard Malverton has come back with little of a 
brother’s love, to sow dissension in the bosom 
of your home. Father, the tale is false! listen 
to your daughter!” “She is my child—take 
her away,” said her father, in a low, hoarse tone 
of emotion. He was obeyed. Richard Malver- 
ton led her forth without the door; she shook 
off his hold in fierce wrath, and words of passion 
were upon her lips; suddenly a low cry fell 
upon her ear; then came the sound of an old 
man’s sobs, wrung from the heart’s agony—ah! 


“ How sharper than the serpent’s tooth it is, 


‘To have a thankless child!” 


The morrow came—Clara was alone in her 
chamber. Detected, and exposed, she was not 
humbled. To convince her father of her inno- 
cence, was her determined purpose; that ac- 
complished, she might yet retain her good 
name. She opened his bed-room door; be had 
not risen. How still that chamber was! It 
seemed as though the breath of the sleeper 
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was not there! Clara approached the bed— 
Yes! it was even so; in the calm, and immo- 
vable features there was no trace of life. Yet, 
upon the countenance, there lingered peace, 
and beauty !—it was as though all the kindly, 
and warm feelings that dwelt in his heart, had 
lingered in their upward flight! Good old 
man! in mercy, wert thou called so suddenly. 

With features almost as cold, and rigid as 
the dead, Clara gazed on!—Oh! that long, 
fixed gaze of horror! Despair had clasped the 
heart in its icy folds! But the sense of her 
guilt was abiding—she laid her head in the 
dust! and out of that self-abasement she came 
a better, and a wiser woman. 

* * * cd * * 

It was a room furnished with exceeding 
splendour—rich, and rare objects of art, from 
many lands, were scattered around, the gift of 
Richard Malverton; for the old man dwelt 
with his children! But the rarest object there— 
and the loveliest, by far!—was the gentle mis- 
tress of that mansion. Tears were in those 


eyes—those large, lustrous eyes! Yet, there 
was in them an expression of the heart’s deep, 
deep happiness. Sydenham is speaking to her. 

“ Your Uncle Richard, my Isabel, has order- 
ed a costly stone to be erected over your 
Mother’s grave; and he has chosen an inscrip- 
tion, which, if it could be graven with truth 
upon the monument of every mother, there 
would be few Clara Malvertons! 


“ And her children shall rise up, and call her Blessed !” 


“Oh, Isabel! I feel how deep a debt of 
gratitude is due to that faithful Mother, whose 
early teaching, and judicious counsel, have 
made you what you are. Thou art beautiful, 
my beloved!” and the young husband clasped 
her fondly to his heart—“ and good, as thou art 
beautiful! Bless tiee, Isabel! my own, and 
dearest!—bless thee in all things, even as 
thou hast blessed the life of thy husband !” 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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TO A FRIEND AT NAPLES. 


Go happy leaf, to that famed land 
Of beauteous skies and breezes bland, 
Bright mountain—vine-clad hill; 
Go tell my friend tho’ Alps arise 
Between me and her smiling eyes, 
I love her dearly still. 
And oft with her my fancy roves,! 
By classic streams—thro’ Sybil groves, 
*Mid fabrics spared by time, 
Marks of the might of deathless days, 
When Liberty’s celestial rays, 
Roused hearts to deeds sublime. 
Or, when Vesuvius, in its ire, 
Pours down its boiling floods of fire, 
There I behold her gaze, 
With a poet’s eye on the turmoil grand, 
And snatch with a painter’s rapid hand, 
Rich features from the blaze. 
And oft o’er Naples’ beauteous bay, 
To Ischia’s isle I sail away, 
And rove thro’ many a glade. 


Where lime-trees wave their graceful heads, 
And nature’s velvet carpet spreads 
Tfiro’ sparkling light and shade. 
There, shelter’d from the sultry ray, 
I see a rosy group at play, 
In childhood’s purest bliss, 
Decking their glossy locks with flowers, 
Or whispering themes in quiet bowers, 
To win the approving kiss. 
And when night veils the lofty skies, 
And fervent prayers to heaven arise 
For good to all I love, 
Those little faces often peer, 
And mingle with the forms most dear, 
That thro’ my memory rose. 
And thus, tho’ climates intervene, 
Thought lightly wings the space between, 
And links me to my friend, 
And tho’ on earth we meet no more, 
Hope tells of happier worlds in store, 
Where kindred spirits blend. M. P. 


Gre 


CAPILLANA, 


A Peruvian princess, who, having become a 
widow very young, retired from court to a house 
she had in the country; scarcely was she esta- 
blished there, when Pizarro appeared on the 
coast. Having sent his people to reconnoitre 
the country, they penetrated to the retreat of 
Capillana, who gave them all the succours they 
wanted, and expressed a desire to see their 
general. Pizarro came, and an attachment 
soon took place between them. He knew all 
the advantages of such a conquest; and profit- 
ing by his ascendency over the heart of Ca- 
pillana, he endeavoured to persuade her to 
embrace the Christian faith. But the young 


princess was not easily convinced, and he left 
off the attempt; yet afterwards applying herself 
to study the Spanish language, she became a 
convert. On the death of Pizarro, she returned 
again to her retreat, and sought consolation in 
the knowledge she had acquired. In the library 
of the dominicans of Peru, a manuscript of her 
composition is preserved, in which is painted, 
by her own hand, ancient Peruvian monuments, 
each accompanied with a short historical expla- 
nation in the Castilian language. There is 
also a representation of many of their plants, 
with curious descriptions on their merits and 
properties. 
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- Till these who hang around thy life, and they who left thee when 
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TO A CONSUMPTIVE. 


BY B. B. THATCHER. 













I have come to bid thee, Lady, a sorrowing farewell, 
For of thy doom too mournfully these solemn tokens tell; 

We needed not to ponder, as it is the wont to do, 

The languor in thy movements, or upon thy lips the hue; 

We needed not to hear thee speak; it was enough to see 

The gaze, the melancholy gaze, of these thy friends on thee: 

Nay, in the tears which silently, swell even in thine own, 

As, round o’er these who clasp thy hand thy glance of sadness thrown, 
Thou musest of the rugged ways their lonely feet will tread, 

When she who nursed their little lives must moulder with the dead— 
Ay, in that gush of tenderness, (like dews upon the lawn 

The sunrise gilds) I see the gleams of an Immortal Morn— 

Full soon to break in perfect day—whose visions, even now, 

Are gladness in thy spirit, and a glory on thy brow. 

Thy fount of grief is rainbow-spann’d;—thou weepest, but as they 
Who pining but in patience wait for wings to be away. 

Oh! I could not learn thy story of a herald from the skies, 

As I read it in the passion of thine angel-kindled eyes! 























No scene of wrong and wo, sweet friend, has been to thee thy life, 
That in its prime thy prisoned soul should weary of the strife. 
Thy walk has been thro’ gardens gay, where round thee was the bloom 
Of the ever-vernal verdure which knows not of the tomb;— 

And wandering airs of such a strain have waked thy ravished ear, 

As they who throng the spirit-land alone are deemed to hear ;— 

While o’er thee if a cloud arose, yet filled it such a beam, 

As only made thine carthly skies all heavenly-tinted seem! 

Whence drew they those celestial hues? Where was the fairy field? 
And where the sun, thou Favoured One, a light like this to yield? 
Never from rolling orb it came; it shone not from the pole ;— 

The bloom was in thy bosom, Oh! the light was in thy soul! 
















The faith which looked above thee, and the love which looked around, 
Beholding all that Heaven has made, and all it orders, crowned 

With wisdom deep, and kindly care—this was the living light 

Which ruled thy spiritual Day, and that which ruled thy Night. 4 
So was thy walk thro’ gardens gay, where round thee rose the bloom 
Of the ever-vernal verdure which knows not of the tomb;— 

So, bearing with thee, and within, thine own fair world of flowers, 
Thou canst not mourn to soar beyond the lowering gloom of ours;— 
So, when they lay thine ashes, mid the brightness of the spring, 

Where sunshine breaks thro’ leaning trees, and woods and waters sing, 
No carols of the morning, and no music of the streams, 

May rouse that sunny slumber, or disturb thee in thy dreams; 

And the violet of the valley, and the daisy of the dell, 

Will breathe above thy rest, in vain, their sorrowing farewell! 














Then we will weep for thee no more; we will not weep for thee, 
But rather that the partners of thy flight we may not be. 

We ask of thee a single boon; we pray thee, by the thought 
Of all the tender memories wherewith thy soul is fraught, 

By the dear love thou borest us, by that thou bearest still, 

And will, when only dust these veins and beating heart shall fill— 
Remember, in the blessedness of sitting at His feet, 

Who died for all the sons of sin in bliss at last to meet— 
Remember, O thou faithful friend, to plead for us with Him, 
That we, in joy and sorrow yet, may burning keep, tho’ dim, 
The more than vestal bosom-flame, which, in this bosom fanned, 
With heavenly airs, may guide us up to join that holy band; 















That life was in its spring-time, shall meet thee there as then ;— 
Yea, parents, sisters, children, all, from farthest sea and shore, 
Be gathered to thine arms again, as in the days of yore; 

Nor fell decay, nor cankering sin (the blight upon our rose) 
May, mar mid all its loveliness, that land’s divine repose ; 

But God will wipe these weeping eyes, these mysteries dispel, 
And Love forget—forevermore—this sorrowing Farewell! 


‘ 
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THE WIDOW SHAMPRO. 


[Concluded from p, 133.] 
CHAPTER IV. 


“Frank Atuerton! howare you?” said Catlin 
to our young doctor as he entered his store a 
few minutes after the conversation just related. 
“ Where have you been hiding yourself? I’m 
glad you don’t bear malice about the blister 
plaister.” 

Now the affair of the blister plaister was this. 
Atherton who slept in a back room adjoining 
his office, used occasionally to invite Catlin to 
sleep with him, and many were the funny jokes 
they played each other. Atherton had painted 
Catlin’s face once after he had got into a pro- 
found sleep, of a colour, and in a manner to re- 
semble blood running down from a wound in the 
forehead; then taking away looking-glass and 
wash basin, the unconscious subject of the jest, 
walked forth into the streets next morning, to 
the great alarm and consequent diversion of the 
acquaintances he first met. A few nights after 
this, Catlin went to sleep with the young doctor 
again. Observing his operations, he marked 
where was laid a blister plaister, which Ather- 
ton expected might be needed, perhaps before 
morning by one of his patients. But as soon 
as the doctor, who had been out the preceding 
night, was in a sound sleep, Catlin took the 
plaister, put it upon the sleeper, and then stole 
out, leaving him to sleepand wake as he might. 
The two had not met since. 

“Bear malice, indeed!” said Atherton. “I 
love to make a joke too well not to know how 
to take one.” 

Catlin was pleased to see that the peace was 
not likely to be broken, and he gave Atherton 
a hearty invitation to dine with him the next 
day, which was accepted. 

Entering Catlin’s lodgings at the appointed 
hour, the day following, he met Slocum going 
out. Catlin told the doctor that he had come 
most opportunely, for he had just laid out for 
their mutual diversion some rare sport. He 
then told him how he had induced the old fel- 
low to pay his devoirs to Mrs. Blessingwell, re- 
lated the affair of the lottery ticket, and the 
story of the witch, and farther, told him that, 
upon the preceding evening, on the strength 
of the witch’s prophecy, Slocum had, somehow 
gained admittance, and attempting to kiss the 
hand of the beautiful widow, she had turned 
him out of her apartment. 

* You should have seen the towering passion 
he was in, when he came; and heard him tell 
his hard treatment with a— Think of that, Mr. 
Catline ;’ and ‘ it’s all your doing Mr. Catline. 
I told yon she would not have me, Mr. Catline; 
and as for your witch, sir, she’s just as false as 
yourself, Mr. Catline.’ 

“I told him that he must expect some rebuff; 
that as for the witch, if he dared to meet her 
himself, he should! The old gudgeon bit at the 
hook, and I have engaged that he shall see the 
apparition, which I am to raise to-morrow night. 

15 


On his inquiry What he is to do himself? I said 
he must carry to the spot a certain enchanted 
stone, with which I should furnish him, which 
would be within three sealed envelopes of paper, 
and when he comes within a certain distance, 
he must call out, ‘ The Widow Shenong!’ and 
if the answer is “ The Wipow Suampro!’ all 
is right. Just as we had got to that part you 
came, much to the relief of my inventive facul- 
ties; and, now I think of it, I am obliged to go 
to-morrow, and attend a vexatious law-suit, and 
be absent nearly all day; so, Frank, you must 
take the management of this affair.” 

To this, Atherton agreed, and as soon as din- 
ner was over, sallied forth to inform the young 
men of the village of the frolic in hand, to which 
they were, as usual, pleased to lend their aid. 
During the following day, he put in requisition 
about thirty of their number, and a part of the 
apparatus of the lodge, together with some of 
the most uncouth instruments of the musical 
band. He let Mrs. Fanning know, early in the 
morning, what was to be done in the evening, 
and that he wished her with Mrs. Blessingwel., 
to witness the exhibition. Mrs. Fanning said 
that she “ would not miss it for the world,” and 
would have her friend on the ground if possible. 


CHAPTER V. 


WE come now to the last act of our melo- 
drama. The spot chosen by Frank Atherton 
for the denouement, was about three quarters 
of a mile from the village. You reached it by 
ascending a steep hill—the ridge by which the 
table Jand above descended to the inner and 
narrow valley of the Hudson. Down this steep 
the water of a small river fell, wild and far, 
through a rocky channel, and roared like deep 
and distant thunder. Having ascended from 
the village to the table land, you come to a cross- 
road, and turning into this, you find a covered 
bridge. Passing this bridge to the opposite 
bank, you follow back the stream through a 
dense wood, mostly, of evergreens, and pursu- 
ing your way, soon reach the top of the cataratt. 
To add to the gloom of this chosen spot, there 
was on the opposite side of the: waterfall], the 
village burying ground. 

About half a mile farther from the village 
than the road mentioned, was the beautiful 
country seat of the hospitable Mrs, G. Her 
house was the favourite haunt of the ladies of 
Alsingburg, and among them of our fair friends; 
and as soon as Atherton left her, Mrs. Fanning 
obtained Mrs. Blessingwell’s consent to visit 
Mrs. G. on that very afternoon. Cousin Frank, 
she said, would come with a carriage just at 
night-fall, to bring them home. 

Meanwhile, the doctor was informed that she 
had contrived to throw herself and her friend 
into his power for the evening. 

The visit was made. The afternoon passed 
away delightfully, and at the appointed time a 
carriage was driven to the door by a shrewd 
varlet of a negro, whom Mrs. Fanning knew 
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as the coachman of Judge Atherton, the doc- 
tor’s uncle. Cuffee said that “ Massa Atherton 
had sent him for bring home the ladies; and he 
hoped the jadies would ’scuse young Massa. 
He couldn’t come to ’scort them, because he 
had a ‘ticular ’gagement that evening.” 

The ladies entered the carriage. It proceed- 
ed very well for a little way, but soon some- 
thing was wrong about the harness. Cuffee 
dismounted to arrange it, got in again, but 
matters grew worse and worse. The horses 
now began to plunge and rear. Mrs. Blessing- 
well was frightened, and Mrs. Fanning declared 
she “ would not remain any longer in the car- 
riage.” Cuffee said “if the ladies would please 
to step out jest a minnit, he’d get Jim who 
lived in the next house to help mend the 
tackle.” He grinned and nodded to Mrs. Fan- 
ning, then drove off, the horses now going per- 
fectly well. 

“What does that imp mean?” said Mrs. 
Blessing well. 

“ Oh! he’ll soon be back,” said Mrs, Fanning, 
“let us in the mean time sit down and listen 
to the roar of the cataract.” 

“This hour,” said Mrs. Blessingwell as she 
complied with her friend’s request, “ is peculi- 
arly favourable to its solemn deep-tened music, 
and these sombre shades of the pine and hemlock, 
heighten the effect—but hark! was not that 
a strange sound, Mary! It could not have been 
the waterfall—was it the hollow groaning of a 
human voice, or some wind instrument? Again 
it comes from the wood ; and don’t you perceive 
a singular odour! sure, it is the smell of brim- 
stone; and look, Mary, look at the woods! what 
means that unearthly light? One might almost 
fancy that we had invaded the haunt of spirits, 
jet us go.” 

“ Did you never hear any strange stories of 
apparitions seen in that wood, Eliza?” said the 
mischievous Mrs. Fanning, “ but it is no time 
to tell them now. Look Eliza towards the dark 
centre of the bridge—don’t you see something 
more! It is a figure in white—as I live, it is 
coming towards us! But it looks like a spirit 
of a better sphere, if indeed it be a spirit.” 

As the figure approached, it became distinct- 
2 ae and was such as gave reality to the 

est conceptions of the painter, when he seeks 
to embody the pure and perfect beauty of some 
angel, coming in the shadowy hour of twilight, 
on an errand of mercy. A gossamer drapery 
of white, gently waved in the evening breeze. 
The height of the figure might have been that 
of a tall and elegant woman, or of a middle 
sized, slender and graceful man. When quite 
near, the friends perceived a profusion of dark 
tresses falling from the uncovered head upon 
the neck and adown the shoulders in curls 
wavy and free like the tendrils of the vine. 
Just behind the arms hung glittering wings, 
and in the hand was a long white wand.” 

“Fair dames,” said a melodious voice, “a 
magic circle is traced, and this hour mystic rites 
are to be done within it. None without the 
circle may enter. You who are within, may 
not depart. Fear not; the spirit who presides 
is friendly to you. Follow me.” 








Mrs. Blessingwell, between amazement, fright 
and admiration of the beautiful being before her, 
was half inclined to believe that it was indeed 
a spirit whose sweet and silvery voice she heard, 
yet she hesitated to follow. 

The mysterious visiter, dropping the soft tone 
for one of masculine depth and energy, exclaim- 
ed, “ Delay not! I lift this wand, and spirits 
rise all around to do my bidding.” Then rais- 
ing the white symbol of power and uttering 
some cabalistic words, instantly from every 
bush, rose a living being. 

“ Pass!’ added the voice, “ to the centre of 
the circle.” 

“ What shall we do, Mary?” said Mrs. Bles- 
singwell, clinging to Mrs. Fanning’s arm. 

“We have no alternative,” said Mrs. Fan- 
ning, “we must follow;” and she moved on, 
half dragging her bewildered friend. Their 
conductor led them to the heart of the wood, 
where at the foot of a tree, was a rustic seat, 
on which Mrs. Blessingwell sunk, almost faint- 
ing. 
rh Spirit,” said Mrs. Fanning, “ is it permitted 
you to reveal for what purpose are the orgies 
of this night?” 

“ Mortals!” rejoined the fair being, “ know 
that the witch Eriethea, who was buried within 
this circle three thousand years ago, and who 
knows all human affairs, past, present, and to 
come, which appertain to marriage, is to be 
raised from her grave, that she may declare the 
prophetic oracle, concerning a man who woos 
a widow. 

Here Mrs. Blessingwell laughed half hyste- 
rically, but loud enough to be heard at some 
distance; and immediately, groans and hisses, 
and a low sound as of bass-drums, and a tink- 
ling as of musical triangles was heard, through- 
out the wood. 

“ Be silent and attentive,” said the spirit; 
“they come that do the work.” 

The friends listened, and at a distance, heard 
a voice uttering as if for a watch word, 

“The Widow Shenong!” 

In the same way, another voice answered, 

“The Widow Shampro!” 

Several persons appeared to be approaching, 
and again, but nearer, and still again, quite 
near, was the watch word and reply, 

“The Widow Shenong !” 

“The Widow Shampro!” 

At the third repetition, the strange noises as 
before, of groans, hisses, and wild sounding 
musical instruments, filled the woods; and at 
the distance of about twenty yards from the 
friends, arose a blue flame, by the light of which 
they saw distinctly, a human skull, and thigh 
bones crossed. The light flashed full on these 
horrible objects, while all around was wrapped 
in darkness; nor could the friends be certain 
whether the skull and bones rested upon a rock 
or were suspended in the air about two feet 
above the ground. 

In the direction of the approaching footsteps, 
a faint light, as if from a concealed lantern, 
showed three figures advancing; one habited 
in flowing robes, with something like a mitre 
on his head; his whole appearance resembling 
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that figure in masonic processions, called the 
high priest. The second, a tall and graceful 
person, in that fashion of eastern costume, 
which is appropriated in lodges to the scribe, 
and is an imitation of that worn by the ancient 
Levites. The third had his eyes blind-folded 
by a white handkerchief. Mrs. Blessingwell, 
already nervously affected, between astonish- 
ment, fright, and a sense of the ludicrous, when 
she saw that the’ blindfolded man was Slocum, 
was ready to scream with laughter; but Mrs. 
Fanning checked her, by giving her the pain 
of a severe pinch, “ Be quiet, Eliza,” she said, 
“and I’ll explain! You have been kept in igno- 
rance long enough. The high priest is Catlin, 
who thinks that this scene is got up for his 
diversion and your annoyance. But it is a dish 
that Atherton has cooked to please himself and 
me. You are in for it, Eliza, and, when the 
time comes must play your part too. Obey our 
conductor in every thing—but hist!” 

The scribe (Atherton) led the approaching 
party to a spot where the two ladies could see 
- hear, though they were themselves invisi- 
ble. 

“ Now,” said the high priest, speaking to 
Slocum, “take the enchanted stone, enclosed 
in the magical parchment, and sealed with the 
three seals. Hold it directly before you, as far 
from your body as possible. First break one 
of the seals, and throw it from you. If our 
spell works, you will then hear a hissing sound 
as of adders. Then break the second seal, and 
throw away the parchment, and you will hear 
sounds as of dying groans. The witch will 
then begin to stir in her grave. Then break 
the third seal, and there will be a rattling sound, 
like dirt falling upon a coffin. After breaking 
the last, throw the stone with violence upon the 
ground. I shall then, immediately repeat four 
lines, and at the close of the last, the bandage 
will fall from your eyes, and you wil] see the 
witch rise from her grave. Address her then 
with the rhymes I taught you.” 

Here Slocum set himself to obey the direc- 
tions; holding out his magic stone in the most 
ludicrous posture, and with a rueful face, after 
waiting one minute to get up his courage to the 
sticking point, he broke the first mysterious 
seal, Instantly, as if every bush contained a 
nest of adders, the whole wood was filled with 
a horrid hissing. 

* All right,” said the high priest, “ break the 
second seal,” 

The second seal was broken, and then what 
direful groans! The third—and amid a terrific 
rumbling and rattling the stone is thrown with 
violence upon the ground, and the high priest 
raises his voice. 

** Dweller of death’s icy cell! 

Hear the word, abey the spell. 

Burst the grave! awake, arise! 

Woman ancient! woman wise? 

Sister of dread Hecate, 

Tell a lover’s destiny.” 
Here the seribe undid the bandage from Slo- 
cum’s eyes, and from behind the place where 
lay the skull and cross-bones, slowly rose the 
witch, habited in a shroud; the winding-sheet 
hanging from her head over her long arm, and 


partly concealing her ghastly face. Thrice the 
terrified suppliant essayed to speak, and at 
length articulated, almost inaudibly, 
** Good mother witeh! grant me my love, 
And I shall most obedient prove ; 


Will she on me her hand bestow, 
‘The Widow Shenong, the Widew Shampro!” 


To this a hollow voice replied: 


* Doating fool! go seek a mate, 

But, seek not above thy state. 

When the eagle weds the owl, 

The nightingale the barn door fowl, 

When yon blighted tree bears fruit, 

She you seek, will grant your suit.” 
The ladies saw the astonished faces of Slocum 
and Catlin as this was uttered. Catlin was 
turning in a rage upon Atherton, when the 
conductor of our fair friends, stepped forth, and 
confronting the witch, spoke to her in a tone 
of command, At the exceeding beauty of this 
unexpected apparition, Catlin was awe-struck ; 
and Slocum who truly believed himself in the 
world of spirits, gazed in mute amazement, 
with his under jaw fallen, as though by its own 
weight. While the spirit was yet unobserved 
by the witch, the latter continued her rhyme. 

« Answered the call, obeyed the spell, 

Now I seck death’s quiet cell.” 

She had already begun to sink into the earth, 
when the voice of the beautiful spirit arrested 
her. She arose slowly, but to her full height, 
at the command. 

“Shade of Eriethea, stay. Know me for thy 
superior. Tell why this dotard comes, armed 
with spells to disturb our repose.” 

“ A deceiver,” said the witch, “has wrought 
on him for revenge against another.” 

“Then lift thy unearthly arm, and point to 
that deceiver.” 

Slowly a long lank arm was raised, with the 
extended fore-finger pointed at Catlin. . 

“ Mortal,” said the spirit, turning to him, 
“thou hast trifled with potent spells. Thou 
hast evoked spirits, and thou shalt not leave 
their charmed domain till they have taught thee 
what thou shall not soon forget. Lady,” turn- 
ing to the spot where were our fair friends, 
“appear! thou, for whom this old dotard was 
brought to disturb the repose of the grave, come 
and hear the confession which this deceiver 
shall make to thee ere we part. Appear, and 
bring one friend with thee.” 

Immediately, (bonnets and shawls thrown 
by,) Mrs. Blessingwell followed by Mrs. Fan- 
ning, stepped forward, and to the utter dismay 
of Catlin, stood before him. 

“Sir High Priest!” said Mrs. Fanning, 
“have you aught to say to either of us?” 

** Be silent,” said the spirit to her ; then turn- 
ing to Catlin, “make the confession to that 
lady,” pointing to Mrs. Blessingwell, “ what 
you owe her.” 

“ Beautiful spirit,” said Catlin, “I am some- 
what inclined to dispute your authority. Tell 
me, first of all, whether you act under his com- 
mand,” glancing towards Atherton, who stood 
by, with a quizzical mock gravity. 

“It boots far more to you,” was the reply, 
“to know who act under my command, and 
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what beings I can call up to punish your diso- 
bedience, if rashly you adventure it?” Then 
a hand and arm of perfect loveliness, bore aloft 
the white wand and moved it thrice, while a 
voice whose clear notes made the woods resound, 
called, 

“ Spirits who do my bidding appear!” 

Immediately, from every bush and brake rose 
living wights, some in fantastic costumes, and 
each holding a club above his head. Catlin 
looked around, and could see not less than 
thirty of these figures. 

“ By the triangle and brazen candlestick 
said he, “ you have shown me, as King Charles 
told Colonel Joyce, ‘fair warrant,’ but believe 
me, that lovely face,” and he turned the lamp 
that he held in his hand ’till it shone fully upon 
the figure, “that lovely face is a warrant that 
I can less resist, than yonder clubs; though I 
know the resolute lads who bear them. I obey 
your behest. Mrs. Blessingwell, here stands 
your old admirer, William Catlin, as you will 
better see when I doff this mitre (laying it 
down) and take off these canonicals. You see 
there that old fool Slocum. He came to me 
full of ideas of his personal attractions, at the 
very moment I was vowing revenge against 
you, for the absolute negative you had the even- 
ing before, put upon my proposals. He was 
just coming to the laudable resolution of getting 
a second wife, and indeed in the very fact of 
making out his list. I proposed yourself, and 
set him to play the agreeable, as you may re- 
member he did at church.” 

Here the young men with clubs began to 
laugh, and Catlin addressed them. “Come, my 
lads,” said he, “show your faces. You, Tom 
Van Schaick, chief hisser, never keep that old 
cloak about your countenance, man; and you, 
Jack Paige, the best groaner in Alsingburgh, 
show the ladies your honest face ; and you, Sam 
Laman, witch, otherwise called Sam Supple- 
joints, throw off your shroud and winding sheet, 
and you shall all hear the whole story. 

All now gathered round Catlin with faces 
of glee, their disguises half thrown off in ludi- 
crous fashions. The witch with her white 
painted face, laughing in the front rank; while 


? 
. 


Catlin, (poor Slocum all the while ready to 
burst,) related in the most comic manner how 
he had sent him from time to time, to pay his 
court to Mrs. Blessingwell; giving Slocum’s 
own account of the gift of the lottery ticket, 
and his being turned out of her room; and 
farther how he had resolved to make himself 
amends after he had married the widow, by 
holding her proud nose well to the grindstone. 
When the shouts of laughter which followed 
this disclosure had ceased, “ Now,” said he, 
“ sweet spirit, 1 have done your bidding and 
that of your master;” and then addressing 
Atherton, who was standing beside Mrs. Fan- 
ning, both enjoying the success of their plans, 
may I not be rewarded by your revealing the 
true name and place of this fair creature, if in- 
deed she does belong to this world.” 

“Promise to grant me afterwards one re- 
quest,” said Atherton. 

“J promise,” said Catlin. 

“ Caroline,” said Atherton, “ doff your wings 
and your white scarf. Ladies—Mr. Catlin— 
this is my sister, Miss Caroline Atherton, who 
arrived last evening, at my uncle’s, and whose 
services I immediately bespoke for this occasion; 
and, sister, you have certainly exceeded my 
expectations in your angelic performances. And 
now, Catlin, for the request which you are 
pledged to grant. It is, that, hereafter, you 
forbear the application of blister plaisters, and 
leave that operation entirely to the faculty!” 

“ Agreed!” said Catlin; “and as we are now 
uits, if you will cease your pranks I will mine. 
riendship is worth more than foolery. And 

you Mrs. Blessingwell, may I hope for your 
forgiveness ?” 

“Certainly,” said the lady, “for I think you 
will not forget the lesson, which as she pro- 
mised, our angel-friend has taught you.” 

The company here be to draw off; old 
Slocum muttering, “So I am the Foon of the 
play, after all.” 

* Yes,” said Catlin, “and I the Knave; but 
as we find that neither of these vocations thrive 
well in the long run, you had better try to get 
a little common sense, and | a little common 
HONESTY.” E. W. Y. 
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An eminent female artist, was born at Chiozza 
in 1675; and having shown an early taste for 
painting, her father placed her with an artist 
from ue she learned to paint in oil, but she 
afterwards practised, and carried crayon-paint- 
ing to a high degree of perfection. Orlandi 
celebrates her miniatures. Her crayon often 
arrives to the strength of pictures in oil. Her 
portraits, spread over all Europe, are as elegant 
and graceful in conception and attitude, as fresh, 
neat, and alluring in colour. Her Madonnas, 
and other sacred subjects, rise from grace to 
dignity, and even majesty. Incessant applica- 
tion deprived her of sight in the seventy-second 
year of her age. She lived ten years after- 
wards, While in this state of blindness, she 


called up all the visions that had been in her 
mind when she could see. She arranged her 
images in this hall of imagination and recol- 
lection. She now gazed on a Madonna with the 
eyes of her mind, and criticised it with spirit 
and accuracy. She would often sketch a land- 
scape with tolerable correctness when every 
ray of the light of day had left her. Such a 
enius forever enjoys the sunshine of the soul. 
here is a communion between the blind and 
the world beyond human vision that elevates the 
soul to the abode of the gods. Such was Homer, 
Milton, Ossian; and the strains of Carolan, the 
blind bard of Erin, and those of our own sight- 
0 Shaw, have a touch of celestial music in 
em. 
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BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


To us, on whom the sunshine beams but 
scantily, and the west wind blows but seldom, to 
us who feel in every breeze that fans our fore- 
heads, a thousand sensations that remind us of 
pleasant places away off over the hills, and down, 
down, where the sun goes at nightfall, this 
little book comes with a welcome which may not 
be written out by the cold point of a common pen. 

Sweet Mary Howitt! How often since the 
warm days came round again have two or three 
of us strolled out almost before light into the 
grassy walks, and with here a verse and there 
a sentence culled from thy dainty leaves, wait- 
ed for the morning hours to usher along the sun, 
and when after all the busy day-thoughts had 
been hushed, how often have we sat in the calm 
twilight together, and listened to some loved 
voice as its tones ran over thy soothing rhymes, 
till their melody involuntarily entered our hearts 
and played its soft and quiet tune. Among thy 
modest pages, we ever found something suited 
tothe hour. Here are no gorgeous images, stiff 
and startling with their over dressed finish— 
no haughty lines glittering along with stately 
march, cold and proudly, but here is something 
that we love to call up when we wander by the 
low hedges of the country, radiant with blossom 
and bud, something that we feel to be true, and 
as such of which we can never grow weary. 

But we keep you from the book, friendly 
reader, so come under the shadow of the hill 
yonder and listen to a song or two, before the 
sun dashes his golden rays into the State House 
windows. So—we are comfortably seated, and 
now, hearken to 

“THE OLD MILL STREAM.” 
Long trails of cistus-flower 
Creep on the rocky hill; 
And beds of strong spear-mint 
Grow round about the mill; 
And from a mountain tarn above, 
As peaceful as a dream, 
Like to a child unruly, 
‘Though schooled and counselled truly, 
Foains down the wild mill stream ! 
The wild mill-stream it dasheth, 
In merriment away, 


And keeps the miller and his son 
So busy all the day! 


Into the mad mill-stream 
The mountain roses fall ; 
And fern and adder’s tongue 
Grow on the old mill-wall, 
The tarn is on the upland moor, 
Where not a leaf doth grow ; 
And through the mountain-gashes, 
The merry mill-stream dashes 
Down to the sea below ; 
But, in the quiet hollows, 
The red trout groweth prime, 
For the miller and the miller’s son 
To angle when they've time, 


Then fair befall the stream 
That turns the mountain-mill ; 

And fair befall the narrow road 
That windeth up the hill! 

And luck to the countryman, 
And to his old gray mare. 

That upward toileth steadily, 

With meal sacks laden heavily, 
In storm as well as fair! 

And good luck to the miller, 
And to the miller’s son ; 

And ever may the mill-wheel turn 
While mountain-waters run! 


15* 


Here are some verses which poor Sir Walter 
would have brightened over. We cannot stay 
to read them all, but hark a moment: 


Oh, faleon proud, and goshawk gay, 

Your pride of place has passed away; 

The lone w is your home by day, 
Your resting place by night; 

The craggy eek your castie-tower ; 

The gay green-wood your ladies’ bower; 

Your own wild will, the master power 
That can control your flight. 


Yet, noble bird, old fame is thine ; 
Still livest thou in the minstrel’s line ; 
Still in old pictures art the sign 

Of high and pure degree ; 
And still with kindling hearts we read, 
How barons came to Runy mede, 
Falcon on wrist, to do the deed, 

That made all England free! 


Who does not love the author of such verses 
as these? 
THE HAREBELL. 


It springeth on the heath, 
The forest-tree beneath, 

Like to some elfin dweller of the wild; 
Light as a breeze astir, 
Stemmed with the gossamer, 

Soft as the blue eyes of a poet's child, 


The very flower to take 
Into the heart, and make 
The cherished memory of all pleasant places ; 
Name but the light harebell, 
And straight is pictured well 
Whate’er of fallen state lie lonely traces, 


We vision wild sea-rocks, 
Where hang its clustering locks, 
Waving at dizzy height, o’er ocean’s brink ; 
The hermit’s seooped cell ; 
The forest’s sylvan well, 
Where the poor wounded hart came down to drink. 


We vision moors far-spread, 
Where blooms the heather red, 
And hunters with their dogs lie down at noon ; 
Lone shepherd boys, who keep 
On mountain sides their sheep, , 
Cheating the time with flowers and fancies’ boon. 


Old slopes of pasture ground ; 
Old fosse, and moat, and mound, 
Where the mailed warrior and crusader came; 
Old walls of crumbling stone, 
Where trails the snap dragon; 
Rise at the speaking of the harebcil’s name. 


We see the sere turf brown, 
And the dry yarrow’s crown 
Scarce rising {rom the stem its thick-set flowers ; 
The pale hawkweed we see, 
The blue-flowered chiceory, 
And the strong ivy-growth o’er crumbling towers, 


Light harebell, there thou art, 
Making a lovely part 
Of the old splendour of the days gone by, 
Waving, if but a breeze 
Pant through the chestnut trees, 
That on the hill-top grow broad branched and high. 


Oh, when I look on thee, 
In thy fair symmetry, 
And look on other flowers as fair beside, 
My sense is gratitude, 
That God has been thus good 
To scatter flowers, like common blessings, wide ! 


And so I might go on and read those fine and 
touching stanzas on “ Childhood,” and the lines 
to “The Sea Gull,” and “Summer Woods,” 
and “ The Flax Flower,” but this must suffice 
for this morning; some other day, when the 
weather is fine, we will perchance, look over 
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the volume more carefully together. In her heart a relish for the enjoyment of quiet, coun- 
preface the author says: try pleasures ; a love for every living creature, 
“This volume has been written literally and that strong sympathy which must grow in 
among Birds and Flowers; and has been my every pure heart for the great human family.” 
pleasant occupation through the last summer God bless thee and thine, Mary Howitt, and 
months; and now it is completed, my earnest add many a joyous year to thy happy life! 
wish is, that it may convey to many a young Boston. J. F. 
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OUR FATHER’S WELL. 





BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 








Come, let’s go back, my brother, 
And by our father’s well, 

Sit down beside each other 
Life’s little dreams to tell. 


For there we played together, 

In childhood’s sunny hours, 
Before life’s stormy weather 

Had killed its morning flowers. 


And since no draught we’ve tasted 
In all life’s journey through, 

As we so far have hasted, 
Like that our father drew ; 


I feel as at a mountain 
I cannot pass nor climb, 
Till from that distant fountain 
I drink as in my prime. 


My spirit’s longing, thirsting, 
No waters else can quell, 

My heart seems near to bursting 
To reach that good old well. 


Though all be changed around it, 
And though so changed are we, 

Just where our father found it, 
That pure well spring will be. 


In earth when deeply going, 

He reached and smote the rock, 
He set its fount to flowing— 

It opened at his 


The way he smoothed and stoned it, 
A close, round, shadowy cell; 
Whoever since has owned it, 
It is our father’s well! 


His prattling son and daughter, 
With each an infant’s cup, 
We waited for the water 
His steady hand drew up. 


When we had paused and listened 
*Till down the bucket dashed, 
O, how it rising glistened, 
And to the sunlight flashed ! 


And since that moment, never 
Has that cool deep been dry; 
Its fount is living ever, 
While man and seasons die. 


Around its mouth is growing 
The moss of many a year, 

But from its heart is flowing 
The water sweet and clear. 


Fond memory near it lingers, 
And like a happy child, 

She plucks with busy fingers, 
And wreathes the roses wild. 


Yet many a lip, whose burning 
Its limpid drops allayed, 

Has since, to ashes turning, 
Been veiled in silent shade. 


Still-we are here, and telling 
About our infant play, 

Where that free spring is welling 
So true and far away. 


But O, the change, my brother ! 
Our father’s head is hoar; 
The tender name of mother 
Is ours to call no more. 


And now around thee gather, 
Such little ones as we 

Were there, beside our father, 
And look to theirs in thee. 


While fast our years are wasting 
Their numbers none can tell ; 
So let us hence be hasting 
To fina our Father’s well. 


Come, we will speed us thither, 
And from its mossy brink, 

To flowers that ne’er shall wither 
Look up to heaven and drink. 


They spring beside the waters 
Our Father there will give 

To all his sons and daughters, 
Where they shall drink and live. 
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THE MASTE 
BY MISS A. M. 


[Concluded from page 126.] 


THERE were now none left to the dominie 
but the younger children, and little bound girls 
and boys of those who had formerly given him 
their whole support. Frugal as he was, he 
was obliged to break in upon the hoard of a few 
hundred dollars which he had for years been 
laying up for a time of need, for the school no 
longer afforded him a maintenance; and he did 
it with a heavy heart. An old age of destitu- 
tionseemed before him. His health and spirits 
began to fail, and in proportion, his ability to 
teach. His number of pupils consequently 
dwindled down to not more than a dozen; and, 
one evening, the children of a family he had 
always thought his best friends, remained after 
dismission to ask for their bills. He made 
them out in silence, bade his little friends a 
sorrowful farewell, and set off in despair for 


home. 

“If I had had justice done me!” said he, 
waving his right arm to where its fellow had 
hung, as he always did when he thought of his 
unrewarded services—and he paused in the 
path to wonder why republics should be un- 
grateful. 

He was startled by a voice from the bank of 
the creek calling out, ‘“‘ Master !—master Good- 
wane !” and on looking round was surprised to 
see a very graceful looking young lady running 
towards him. He lifted his broad-brimmed hat 
with his usual formal civility to await her ap- 
proach, and when she drew near, he recognised 
his old friend, Lizzy Cunningham. 

“ Dear master! how overjoyed I am to see 
you!” she exclaimed with all the eager warmth 
of manner that marked her of old—*I was go- 
ing on to the school-house, not expecting to 
meet you so early, and by walking out of sight 
of the road I nearly missed you!” And as she 
stood with his hand in both of hers, and her 
hair tossed about, and her cheeks flushed with 
running ; she looked the same joyous, reckless 
Lizzy she had been five years before. 

The master’s sudden change of feeling was 
too much for his limited powers of expression. 
He shook her hands from one side to another, 
unable to answer a single question of the score 
she hurried out upon him, till, at last, she made 
an allusion that recalled his former train of 
thought, and he sighed gloomily—* don’t wish 
to see the school, Lizzy, it is almost gone.” 

“T have heard of the change, dear master,” 
returned Lizzy, responding to his sigh, and in 
a tone of so much genuine concern, that, confi- 
dent of sympathy, he entrusted her with his 
whole stock of troubles as they walked along 
together. 

izzy lay awake half the night in devising 
plans by which she could be of service to the 
poor old dominie, and at last she hit upon one, 
which, though rather romantic, and likely to be 
attended with formidable difficulties to a young 
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lady of seventeen, was not entirely unpractica- 
ble. It was no other than to raise the school 
by becoming his assistant. 

A sewing-school was very much needed in 
the neighbourhood, and Lizzy, who had become 
quite a pattern young lady, was now complete 
mistress of the needle in all its various applica- 
tions. Her idea was to collect a number of 
girls, whom the master could instruct in the 
matters pertaining to his department in the 
morning, and, in the afternoon to go herself 
and superintend the female branches. 

The next day the consent of her grandfather 
was obtained, on her convincing him that she 
could arrange matters at home so as to have 
two or three hours to spare. The master was 
consulted, and, in short, it was given out that 
Lizzy, or, rather, Miss Elizabeth Cunningham, 
had volunteered to give instruction in the old 
red school-house, to as many girls as might ap- 
ply, in all the different branches of needle- 
work, from the embroidery of tomb-stones and 
weeping-willows on satin, to the hemming of 
kitchen towels. And as she had been astonish- 
ing the good folks that had seen her since her 
return by her varied accomplishments, she col- 
lected, in a short time, a larger number than 
she had expected. 

It is needless to say that the master was 
completely renovated. Though he had but 
half a day now for business, he performed more 
in it than he had ever done before in double the 
time. The school still increased, and there was 
every probability, not only of his having income 
enough to live upon, but of his being enabled 
to restore what he had drawn from his saving 
fund. Lizzy had entered with her whole heart 
into the employment, and showed no signs of 
flagging. Rain or shine, she spent the allotted 
time every day at her post; again the delight 
of the school, and the idol, as far as he could 
idolize any thing, of the master. 

One day, about a year after her return, Lizzy 
was seated at the school-house door, attending 
busily to her duties, when a gentleman came 
by on horseback, and looked in at her so steadi- 
ly as to excite her surprise not a little. He 
was a fine-looking young man, and, notwith- 
standing his somewhat impolite proceeding, 
had very much the appearance of a gentleman. 
After a few equally curious glances about’ the 
premises, he leisurely dismounted, and walked 
up to the master, who, being released from ser- 
vice, was sitting on what, in former times, had 
been the dining table, and engaged in looking 
over a new treatise on Arithmetic. The stran- 
ger asked permission to rest himself, and then 
commenced a grave discussion of the weather. 

“You seemed to be very much absorbed in 
that work, sir, as I rode up,” said he, after a 
pause, and reading, from the cover, the title of 
the book, which was at a distance to prove his 
sight of no ordinary keenness; “I suppose it 
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will save a great deal of labour to gentlemen 
of your profession.” : 

“T have been considering about it,” replied 
the master, “and begin to think that is too 
deep for learners; I have found several things 
that I could hardly cipher out myself, and [ 
have had some practice. Here is one sum, that 
I can’t see into yet;” and he read it off em- 
phatically. 

“Of course I could not pretend to solve a 
question pronounced difficult by a master of the 
subject,” returned the stranger, looking mo- 
dest; “ but I have heard the head, under which 
that one ranks, discussed by those able to de- 
cide, and I think it is to be worked so”—and 
he gave a luminous explanation. 

“Right, right—I see it now,” said the mas- 
ter, with a look of respect, which nothing could 
have called forth but a display of proficiency in 
his favourite pursuit.” : 

“ You have beena long time engaged in your 
interesting calling, I presume, sir!” said the 
stranger. 

“ Thirty-three years, the first of last Janua- 
ry;” returned the master, proudly. 

“ You are, indeed, then a veteran in teaching 
the young idea how to shoot; have you all the 
time taught a female school, sir!” 

“ Only since this time last year-” 

“Indeed !—I suppose, then, you find it diffi- 
cult to manage; you are of course obliged to 
keep a female assistant!” and he glanced to 
the door; from which, however, Lizzy, to es- 
cape observation, had withdrawn. 

“An assistant!” repeated the master, as if 
indignant at the term; “she has been every 
bar bes me—I may almost say, life itself!” 

“She must be a very exemplary person,” 
said the stranger. 

“ Exemplary !—there is no word that would 
express the quality of Elizabeth Cunningham. 
She has never in her life committed but one 
act that could be called a fault;’’ and he drew 
his hand across the locks which hung loose on 
his neck. 

“ And, pray, sir, may I ask what fault a per- 
son so excellent could have committed ?” 

“| was wrong to speak of it,” returned the 
master, “she was a child—an innocent child, 
and was tempted to it by a person I never saw 
before, nor have seen since; but I forgave him 
then, and I hope the wrong has never been 
visited upon him. As for Lizzy, she has atoned 
for it a thousand fold ;” and with an eloquence 
that no subject but that of Lizzy had ever call- 
ed forth, he expatiated on every act of kindness 
she had rendered him, with unbounded grati- 
tude—not forgetting to trace them to what she 
had persuaded him was their original source— 
her contrition for her mysterious fault. 

One of the little girls now came out and whis- 
pered to the master, that Miss Lizzy thought it 
was time to dismiss. He accordingly made his 
excuses, and went in; and the stranger, quite 
pardonably, perhaps, took a stand nearer the 
door to see if a young lady, of whom he had 
heard a character so exalted, possessed an ap- 
pearance worthy of it, which he found to be de- 
eidedly the case. He waited till the children 


had gone, and while the master was looking 
up, expressed his satisfaction at making his ac- 
uaintance, told him that his name was Alfred 
ennison, that he expected to remain a short 
time in the neighbourhood, and would have the 
pleasure of calling again. 

He did call on the day following, succeeded 
in making the master talk more than he had 
ever done before toa stranger, and on the third, 
deprived him of his regular nap by again ap- 
pearing. “I beg pardon,” said he, “for intru- 
ding, but I have come to consult you on a busi- 
ness of some importance to me. Allow me to 
ask if it would be agreeable to you to take 
charge of a classical school, if one of that de- 
scription could be got up here?” 

The master stared with astonishment. “ Clas- 
sical !” he ejaculated—* I know nothing of the 
classics !” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said Mr. Dennison, “ it 
would be very easy for you to obtain an assist- 
ant to take charge of that department.” 

“T have never been able to do more than 
maintain myself;—how could I keep an assist- 
ant?” returned the master. ; 

“To come to the point at once,” said the 
visiter; “I wish to obtain a situation of the 
kind, that I may put in exercise some of the at- 
tainments I acquired at college, and which 
have been rusting for three or four years. In 
making the proposition, I wish it distinctly un- 
derstood, that all emolument to be derived from 
it should be your own. Profit, or even a live- 
lihood from it is not my object. As to my 
qualifications and character, you can immedi- 
ately be satisfied about them by addressing a 
line to any of the faculty of the institution at 
which I graduated. You must be aware, sir, 
that ifa school of the kind could be established, 
it would afford you a much better income than 
the present one.” 

The master was bewildered. The idea of 
the old school-house ever echoing with Latin, 
Greek, and Euclid, had never before entered 
his imagination, and now it struck him as a 
thing, at least, not altogether impossible. He 
had never had a subject for consideration so 
profound since the loss of his queue, and draw- 
ing one of the long locks forward from his 
neck, he sported it over his lips for full ten 
minutes, in silence. “It is a weighty matter, 
yours man,” said he, at last; “but I will de- 
iberate upon it. I have always kept the rule, 
never to act without thinking ; and, moreover, 
aes | must be consulted.” 

“] will call then to-morrow for your deci- 
sion ?” 

“TI cannot promise, but I may be able to de- 
termine against then,” replied the master, cau- 
tiously, and Mr. Dennison retired. 

When Lizzy had come, she looked with no 
little surprise at the unwonted restlessness of 
the dominie. He would sit awhile at his desk 
and twist his hair, then pace up and down the 
room, then turn out of the door and walk toand 
fro before it, then come in again and repeat 
the routine. At length he ML. —* will you 
soon be through, Lizzy ?” : 

“ Miss Lizzy,” interrupted one of the girls, 
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“please show me how to work dots, mother 
likes them better than eyelets;” and the mas- 
ter walked to his desk. 

“How are you getting along, Lizzy?” he 
asked in a few minutes again. 

“Very speedily, sir, can I do any thing for 
you ?” 

“Miss Lizzy, please look at my sampler— 
how many stitches must I put in my chicken’s 
head t” said another of the girls, and he paced 
up and down another time. 

“ fs there any thing more to be done, Lizzy ?” 
again he inquired. 

“ Very little, sir, the girls are nearly all at- 
tended to;” and thus he kept her as busily an- 
swering the same question, as Blue Beard’s 
wife did her sister. 

But “ the longest night must have a morrow,” 
and the master’s term of impatience at last had 
an end. He hurried to lock up the school- 
house, and then hurried as fast after Lizzy. 
“T have something to communicate, Elizabeth,” 
said he, addressing her by her full name, as he 
always did on matters of particular moment, 
and with a gravity that startled her. 

“Nothing unpleasant, I hope, sir,” said she. 

“T have not yet determined its nature, but 
such as it is, I need your counsel ;” and he laid 
the plan of the stranger before her. 

“Is this gentleman to be confided in?” 
asked Lizzy, eagerly ; “what idea did you 
form of his qualifications ?” 

_ “He did the seventh sum of the tenth sec- 
tion of the new treatise, which was more than 
I could do myself,” answered the master. 

“He said he could bring recommendations ? 
that he could show proofs of character and at- 
tainments ?” said Lizzy, suppressing a smile ; 
“then, if he can, his proposa! should be accept- 
ed, by all means. Not that I am anxious to 
give up my place, my dear sir—I know that 
you will not suspect me of that—I shall keep 
it until we see whether the new project will 
succeed or not, and if it should fail, we will 
make no change; but we must try ;—what an 
advantage it would be to you !—I am delighted 
with the thoughts of it!” 

The next morning Mr. Dennison called, and 
was answered favourably; and inquiries were 
immediately made as to the probability of suc- 
cess. It was soon discovered that the princi- 
pal of the new academy was a politician and a 
hypochondriac, sometimes unwilling and some- 
times unable to attend to his duties; that one 
of his assistants was, or fancied himself to be, a 
poet, and generally kept his eyes “in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” instead of on the proper matter 
before him; and that the other was a coxcomb, 
and seemed to suppose that because A. B. ac- 
companied his own name, there was nothing 
farther necessary to impress those letters on 
the minds of the younglings in his charge. 
Then, many found it inconvenient to have their 
children away from home; in short, a change 
was wanted, and the projected one was just 
the thing. 

An advertisement, the production of Mr. 
Dennison, who proved himself perfectly au fait 
to that much undervalued species of composi- 


tion, was forthwith circulated, and caused quite 
a sensation, particularly to the master himself, 
who had never seen his name in print before, 
and who considered his own department invest- 
ed with new dignity, since spelling, writing, 
and ciphering, had assumed the titles of Or- 
thography, Penmanship, and Practical and In- 
tellectual Arithmetic. In a few weeks the 
school-house was filled. 

_ The new teacher gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The master, indeed, thought him a little 
deficient in the dignity proper to the profession, 
as the peccadilloes of his pupils always seemed 
to call forth his mirth sooner than his repre- 
hension ; but this was overlooked, as he con- 
trived to gain as much by good-humour, as 
might have been done by severity. He was. 
besides, constantly affording grounds for won- 
der by a display of acquirements, such as the 
old man had never before even heard of, and 
was deference itself in his deportment. No- 
thing was done without consulting his superior, 
as he styled the dominie, not even in the Latin 
and Greek province. He was also in general 
favour as a companion. The young ladies had 
never before seen a master they were so little 
afraid of, and the young men thought him the 
cleverest fellow in the world. 

It followed, of course, that Lizzy Cunning- 
ham and the young stranger, from their mu- 
tual interest in the master’s affairs, should very 
soon become acquainted. Also, it was natural 
that Lizzy, warm-hearted and frank as she was, 
should esteem him for his kind and respectful 
attentions to her old friend, and should not be 
ashamed to show it; and that he, being a per- 
son of good taste and good sense, should have 
a high admiration for one of her various graces 
and excellencies. When this was noted, the 
due compliment of suspicions, hints, and teas- 
ings, was bestowed upon them, all of which the 
gentleman bore as a gentleman should, and 
Lizzy with perfect good humour. 

Two quarters passed through, and, at the 
commencement of the third, Lizzy attended the 
school, at the solicitation of the master, to as- 
sist in a private examination of the pupils. 
The dominie was elated beyond measure. The 
bills had all been collected, and he found him- 
self on the way to be a rich man. On the 
strength of his good fortune, he accepted the 
invitation of one of his pupils to stay a — 
from home, and the duty of escorting Lizzy fell 
to Mr. Dennison. 

As they walked along, Lizzy expressed to 
her companion her gratitude for the prosperit 
his exertions had brought upon her old friend, 
and feelingly described the condition in which 
she had found him on returning after her long 
absence. Mr. Dennison, not to be behind hand, 
alluded to what the master had often told him 
of her services, and with so many compliments, 
that she was glad to change the subject. 

“T seldom pass along here,” said she, when 
they had reached the place of her old reconcilia- 
tion with the master, “ without thinking of a 
half-hour I once spent on that little knoll, yon- 
der—the most miserable half-hour of my life. 
You may have heard the master allude to a 
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fault I committed when I was a child, the con- 
sequence of which, I suppose, he still regards 
as the greatest misfortune he has ever met 
with”—and she smiled at the recollection. 

“T have heard him hint at an error, the only 
one, he says, which you were ever guilty of, 
but he has never enlightened me as to what it 
was;” answered Mr. Dennison, and also smiled. 

“Then, if he has not, I shall certainly not 
expose it,” said Lizzy; “for though I cannot 
help laughing when I think of it, I should be 

lad if it were forgotten. You may judge that 
it was something very flagrant, when I tell 
” that he wept about it like a child. I hope 

may never again feel as keen a pang of re- 
morse as I did when I saw his tears! After 
school was out, I came this far to wait for him, 
and seated myself against the bank, in agony 
all the time, and when he came along, and I 
had asked his pardon, the happiness he afford- 
ed me by granting it, was so great that I loved 
him from my very heart, for it. As far as the 
incident has affected myself, however, I ought 
not to regret it, for I believe it has saved me 
from many a folly. Before I left home for 
school, I came hither, after parting from the 
master, and gathered a slip of evergreen, 
which I have always kept with me, as a talis- 
man to guard me against any levity that might 
give pain to others.” 

“Tam glad to be countenanced so respecta- 
bly in a custom which I have followed ever 
since my boyhood,” said her companion smiling ; 
“ that of saving mementoes of particular occur- 
rences. Much as it is ridiculed, I consider it 
an excellent one. I have a collection of such 
things, which I value as a kind of note-book, 
recording all the incidents of my life worth re- 
membering. By some chance, which I cannot 
account for, one of these little souvenirs came 
along here with my other effects; it is—a lock 
of hair ;” and he took it out of bis pocket-book. 

“A very common thing for a young gentle- 
man to treasure up,” said Lizzy, archly, and 
blushing a little at a suspicion of the kind of 
confidence that might come next;—“are you 
not afraid to trust it in my hands?” she added, 
as he gave her a paper in which the relique 
was rolled. 

She opened it and exclaimed, “ Mr. Dennison! 
how under the sun did you ever get this!—it 
is the master’s queue!’ and she dropped it in 
amazement. 

He picked it up and replaced it in his pock- 
et, laughing as heartily at her wonderment as 
good manners would allow. ‘Now, pray,” 
said he, ** honour me with a closer examination 
than you have ever yet thought worth while to 
bestow upon me, and tell me if you cannot dis- 
cover, though I am halfa head taller, and some 
shades darker, and six years older, some traces 
in me of a certain lawless vagabond, who was 
the tempter of that evil deed of yours ?” 

“Can it be possible !—but I do see it now— 
how strange I should never have thought of it 
before !” 

“Tam very glad you did not,” said he; “ for 
I have the vanity to think that I have mended 
my manners considerably since then, and I 


don’t know but that this same queue was one, 
among other things that warned me to do it. 
Seriously, I never in my life met with a rebuke 
for any of my follies that made such an impres- 
sion on me as the few words of reproach mas- 
ter Goodwane addressed to me on that occa- 
sion, and the looks which accompanied them. 

“Tt was also associations with the queue 
that brought me into my present situation. 
When I came hither last spring, I had left 
home to spend the summer in the north, and 
having business within a few miles from this, I 
remembered the adventure in the school-house, 
and felt some desire to revisit the scene of it. 
At the time of its occurrence, by the by, I was 
on my return to college, having been called 
away by an illness of my guardians. When I 
rode up to the door this second time, I recognis- 
ed you in a moment. You, perhaps, may re- 
member my entering into conversation with 
the master !—he then alluded to our joint dep- 
redation in a way not to be misunderstood, and 
I felt my face glow at the proof that it was.so . 
fresh in his memory. He spoke ef the manner 
in which you had expiated your share, and it 
was partly a wish to imitate so noble an exam- 
ple, partly other reasons, too numerous to men- 
tion, that led me to offer my services. My ob- 
ject was to open the school, and then to engage 
a person in my place on terms agreeable to the 
master, for I am fortunately under no necessity 
to pursue a business, which I confess is very 
little to my taste; but I have still remained 
through a hope, a presumptuous one, perhaps, 
for which I would have made any sacrifices. 
Shall I tell you what it is, Miss Cunningham— 
dear Lizzy?” and as she turned hastily to re. 
sume her walk, he made the explanation, 
which it would be hardly fair for us to enter 
into, farther than to say, that it was such an 
one as almost every young lady hears once in 
her life, and some of them oftener. 

The school flourished till towards spring, 
when a vacation was given to enable Mr. Den- 
nison, who was by this time known to be a gen- 
tleman of handsome fortune, an opportunity to 
visit his home in the sonth. After he had been 
gone about two months, the master received a 
letter from him, stating that he would be back 
the day following, and, at the same time, a 
message was brought him from Lizzy, request- 
ing that he would spend the next afternoon 
with her grandfather, 

The master was punctual to attend, and 
found, to his surprise, that several arrivals from 
a distance had taken place before his. In a 
few minutes he was summoned away from the 
company, and found Lizzy sitting alone, and 
looking uncommonly thoughtful. 

“T have sent for you, dear master, that I 
might efface the last remembrance of my child- 
ish follies, by making you look as you did when 
I was first placed in your hands,” said she, 
coming behind him; and drawing a piece of 
ribband out of her work basket, she collected 
his long gray locks, smoothed them, and bound 
them into a queue, the cxact resemblance of 
the one he had lost. 

The master submitted speechlessly to the 
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operation, and when it was over, he moved the 
queue from side to side, arose in silence, and 
steadily surveyed himself in the glass. 

Lizzy stood smiling beside him, when a car- 
riage drove rapidly to the door. She glanced 
from the window, turned red, then pale, and 
then red again, and stole from the room. In 
half an hour she returned, accompanied by Mr. 
Dennison. 

“Do you know what all these people are 
collected here for, master?’ asked the latter, 
after the first hearty greeting was over; “I 
wonder if you could guess?” 

The master, as if he had been only waiting 
for a subject to exercise his queue upon, drew 
the end of it to his lips, and set te guessing in 
real earnest. 

“To see me marry Lizzy,” said Dennison, 
after a moment, and pretending to whisper. 

The old man gazed at them both in silence, 
full a minute, as if not rightly comprehending 
the intelligence, then asked pathetically— 
“ And what’s to become of me?” 

“ We have attended to that, sir,” answered 


Dennison; “you will see by these that your 
country has at last made an effort to reward 
your services ;” and he handed him a roll of 
papers, which showed that acts had been passed 
both by Congress and the state legislature, 
granting him pensions fully sufficient for his 
wants.—* You can do without the boys now,” 
continued he. 

“And you will have your queue dressed as 
often as you need,” added Lizzy; “you know 
old Sally Jones, our good, tidy housekeeper !— 
well, she has promised to go and live with you, 
for we intend to take grandfather with us. 
Now, won’t Sally be the very person to suit 
you ‘—how much better she will do than that 
careless Nancy, who could never learn to dress 
your hair, and who always gives you so much 
trouble !” 

In a few hours the young couple were mar- 
ried, and full of joy as they were, we question 
if either of them had a happier heart than 
master Goodwane. 


Baltimore. 
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L’AUTOMNE. 
Meditations Foetiques de Lamartine, 


Satut! bois couronnés d’un reste de verdure! 
Feuillages jaunissants sur les gazons épars! 
Salut, derniers beaux jours! le deuil de la nature 
Convient a la douleur, et plait 4 mes regards. 


Je suis d’un pas réveur le sentier solitaire, 
J’aime a revoir encore, pour la derniére fois, 
Ce soleil pélissant, dont la foible lumiére 
Perce & peine a mes pieds l’obscurité des bois! 


Oui, dans ces jours d’automne ou la nature expire, 
A ces regards voilés je trouve plus d’attraits ; 

C’est l’adieu d’un ami, c’est le dernier sourire 
Des lévres que la mort va fermer pour jamais! 


Ainsi, prét 4 quitter horizon de la vie, 
Pleurant de mes longs jours l’espoir évanoui, 

Je me retourne encore, et d’un regard d’envie 
Je contemple ces biens dont je n’ai pas joui. 


Terre, soleil, vallons! belle et douce nature! 

Je vous dois une larme aux bords de mon tombeau; 
L’air est si parfumé! la lumiére est si pure! 

Aux regards d’un mourant de soleil est si beau! 


Je voudrais maintenant vider jusq’ a la lie 
Ce calice mélé de nectar et de fiel! 

Au fond de cette coupe ot je buvois la vie, 
Peut-étre restoit-il une goutte de miel. 


Peut-étre l’avenir me gardoit-il encore 
Un retour de bonheur, dont l’espoir est perdu ; 
Peut-étre dans la foule, une ame que j’ignore 
Auroit compris mon aie, et m’auroit répondu. 


La fleur tombe en livrant ses parfums an zéphire, 
A la vie, au soleil, ce sont la ses adicux; 
Moi, je meurs;—et mon ame, au moment qu’ elle 
expire, 
S’exhale comme un son triste et melodieux ! 


AUTUMN. 


Translated for the Lady’s Book. 


Att hail! ye woods with ling’ring verdure crown’d; 
Ye yellow leaves that all the plain bestrew ; 

Ye last bright days, all hail! earth’s sadness round 
Suits with my sorrow, and it charms my view. 


Pensive I tread the forest’s lonely way, 
And love to gaze my last at yonder sun, 

Now near his setting, whose pale feeble ray 
Scarce penetrates these shades so deep and dun! 


Yes, dying Nature can my heart beguile! 
To me her beauty veil’d more beauty shows; 
Tis like a friend’s farewell, the last sad smile 
Of lips, which death will soon for ever close! 


And thus, prepar’d to quit this mortal sphere, 
Mourning the hope of all my days destroy’d, 

I turn once more, and with a wistful tear 
Behold the blessings I have not enjoy’d. 


Earth, sun, and vallies! nature soft and bright! 
A tear I owe ye ere my spirit flies; 

How balmy breathes the air! how pure the light! 
How beautiful the sun to dying eyes! 


The cup, where gall and nectar mingled flow, 
How do I long e’en to the dregs to drain! 

There, whence I drew the stream of life and woe, 
Perchance one drop of honey may remain. 


Perhaps the future has for me in trust 
Some bright reversion, now to hope unknown; 
Some kindred bosom, when I sleep in dust, 
E’en yet may beat responsive to my own. 


The flower’s farewell to life and to the day 
Is sigh’d in perfume to the evening gale; 
I dic :—my spirit gently melts away, 
As sounds of mourniul melody exhale! 
Ww. J. W. 
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A SCENE 


IN A STUDIO. 


BY MRS. E. F, ELLET. 


From the ** Magazzino Pittorico.” 


One evening, at Venice, a man entered the 
studio of Mare Antonio Raimondi, the famous 
engraver. The stranger seemed in some agitation ; 
but he seated himself, and addressing a young 
disciple, who was busily employed, asked if Marc 
Antonio was at home. 

The young man looked up and smiled with an 
expression of surprise. ‘ At home—and the hour 
nine? Oh, you are jesting! Marc Antonio went 
out two hours ago, according to his custom, with 
Signor Pietro Aretino; they will not return, of 
course, till near day-break.” 

The next day the stranger returned. Marc An- 
tonio was within. “ Salute,” he said dryly, on 
entering. The elegant engraver answered with 
his wonted courtesy. 

“I am a German, signore”—resumed his visiter. 
“TI purchased at Nuremberg a collection of Albrecht 
Durer’s engravings. I want some of those last 
published. I have been informed you could pro- 
cure them for me.” 

“TI can serve you indeed”—replied Mare Anto- 
nio—“ but I do not trouble myself about such 
things. Go to that young man there.” 

“To procure such beautiful proofs of the works 
of Albrecht Durer,” remarked the stranger, “ you 
must have close relations with Germany—nay— 
with Durer himself.” 

“O certainly!” said Mare Antonio. “I ex- 
change proofs of my engravings with those of 
Durer. He is my friend. You must be aware 
that between rivals such as we are, there must ex- 
ist a good understanding.” 

“Heavens!” interrupted the stranger, as he 
looked over the prints : “ what are these? signore! 
Albrecht Durer is quite unworthy of your friend- 
ship.” 

“ Ha” 

“ He is a rascal !” 

“ But—signore—” 

“ A despicable fellow !” 

“ Signore, Albrecht Durer is my friend. I can- 
not permit him to be spoken ill of in my presence.” 

“He is a rascal, I tell you! You think you 
receive from him his best proofs? You are de- 
ceived! He sends you only miserable copies, care- 
lessly made by the worst of his pupils!” 

Marc Antonio started at these words and colored 
deeply. 

“ How! an engraver of his genius, suffer him- 


self to be disgraced in such a manner! Look at 
this Vergine della scimia! Contrast it with the 
proof I brought from Nuremberg. Tell me, your- 
self, if the engravings you have from Albrecht 
Durer can compare with mine! Do you find 
equal grace, purity, and force, in both! That 
water, you see, has no transparency ; that perspec- 
tive is bad; that madonna has no grace—the child 
no nature. How harsh and incorrect those out- 
lines! I could almost say this proof of yours had 
been wrought with a blunted graver! In the 
other you find all the freedom and energy of the 
master.” 

“°Tis true!” faltered Mare Antonio; “ you say 
well. Albrecht Durer has deceived me !” 

“ False villian!”—cried the stranger in a terrible 
voice—“ false villian! it is not Durer who has de- 
ceived you! It is you who have cheated the pub- 
lic; the imbecile public that cannot distinguish 
between the works of an artist who labors for 
posterity, and that of a dissolute wretch who sells 
his genius to the indecencies of Aretino and Julio 
Romano! Yes—Marc Antonio, you are the im- 
postor! You have usurped the name of others— 
my name! for know that I am Albrecht Durer !” 

Pale and struck, Mare Antonio sank back upon 
the seat from which he had started. 

“TI will have justice. All Europe shall know 
your perfidy. Your name shall indeed be insepa- 
rable from mine. Fame shall proclaam— This is 
he who usurped the name of Durer—who degraded 
his talents to the task of perpetuating the vile 
sketches of Julio Romano, and the infamous libels 
of Aretino!” So saying, the stranger rushed out. 

From the studio he repaired to the Venetian 
Senate, where he entered his complaint. The 
Senate passed a decree, forbidding Mare Antonio, 
under severe penalties, to counterfeit again the 
signature or the cipher of Albrecht Durer, and 
ordering all the falsified engravings to be com- 
mitted to the flames. All Italy took part with the 
German artist. Clement VII. threw Marc Anto- 
nio into prison for engraving scandalous prints. 
Durer, revenged, and full of honors, returned to 
Germany, after a sojourn of three months in Ve- 
nice, and Rome. Mare Antonio, despite his splen- 
did genius, could never wipe out that disgrace 
whence by many historians his name is never 
mentioned without the addition of the epithet 
ladrone (robber). 
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HENRY THE EIGHTH AND THE LADY OF MONTREUIL. (An. 1538.) 


BY W. J. AUTHOR OF THE 


Tue Forest of Epping, which lies a few 
miles to the east of London, continued, till the 
close of the seventeenth century, to rank as one 
of the royal chases. On one of those glorious 
mornings in September, in which, to use the 
language of an old poet, is celebrated “ the bri- 
dal of the earth and sky,” a hunter of noble 
presence was seen taking his morning meal 
beneath one of the wide-spreading oaks of the 
forest, surrounded by his train and his hounds. 
From time to time, he was observed to wave 
silence with his hand, and to listen with a look 
of intense anxiety. At length the report of a 
distant gun was faintly repeated by the echoes 
of the wood. It was a preconcerted signal, and 
marked the moment when the head of Anne 
Boleyn fel! beneath the blow of the executioner. 
“Ah! ha! ’tis done, ’tis done!’ exclaimed the 
hunter, starting up, in whom the reader now 
recognises Henry the Eighth; “ the business is 
done. Uncouple the dogs, and let us to our 
sport!” It was evening before Henry returned 
to his palace at Westminster, and on the fol- 
lowing morning he was married to the new fa- 
vourite, Jane Seymour. (See Nott’s Memoirs 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt.) 

This lady enjoyed her dangerous honours but 
one short year, after fulfilling the great wish 
of Henry’s heart by giving birth to the future 
Edward the Sixth. But the infant prince’s 
“cradle was purchased by his mother’s bier,” 
Jane Seymour surviving his birth but a few 
days. Henry soothed his anguish for her loss 
by repeated attempts to marry again. His first 
proposal was to the duchess-dowager of Milan, 
and the dead cut which he received at her 
hands is upon record: ‘ Go, tell your master,” 
said she to the bearer of the message, “ that, 
if [ had two heads, one should be at the service 
of his Majesty: but, as I have only one, he will 
excuse my preferring to live single, rather than 
risk its safety.” He next made overtures to 
the Duchess of Guise, but he found her already 
betrothed to his nephew, James the Fifth of 
Scotland. Disappointed in this quarter, he en- 
treated Francis the First to bring to Calais the 
two sisters of that lady, “for his inspection :” 
but the gallant monarch declined the coarse 
commission.* Frustrated in these attempts in 
France, Henry appears to have looked sharply 
to whatever quarter might present a chance 
of success ; and fortunately for the lovers of his- 
torical gossip, the curious memoranda of one 
of these pioneering expeditions in the field of 
love, have been preserved in the national col- 
lection, and we are enabled to present them to 
our fair readers in all their freshness, untar- 
nished by the dust of exactly three centuries. 
Those who figure in the correspondence are 


WALTER, 


* Henry haa found an imitator in our own times. A dandy 
in the “* King’s Own,” when an introduction to a young 
heiress was proposed to him, yawned forth in his drawling 
tone—* Well, trot her out !” 


16 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


personages no less grave than Secretary Crum- 
well, Sir Ralph Sadler, Mr. William Pennison, 
and Sir John Wallop. It should be remarked 
that history is not responsible for the absence 
of poetical associations in some of the names 
she has to record. 

And now for the occasion of the correspond- 
ence in question. On the Ist of January, 1537, 
James the Fifth of Scotland was married to 
Madaleine, daughter of Francis the First, in 
the church of Notre Dame, in Paris. In the 
course of the same year, James returned with 
his royal consort to Edinburgh, and in her suite 
came Madame de Montreuil, who remained in 
Edinburgh till after the death of the Queen, 
and till the marriage of James with Mary of 
Guise, the year following. Madame de Mon- 
treuil then quitted the capital of Scotland, and 
on the 24th of August, 1538, we find her in 
London, on her way back to Paris. Of this 
date is the following letter from 


Wiuiam Pennison to Secretary CrumwELL. 


Right Honourable, and my singular good lord: 

As lowly as I am, I commend me unto your 
lordship. Yesternight, soon after vi. of the clock, 
I delivered your letter to the Lord Mayor, after 
the sight whereof, he had determined this morn- 
ing, at ix. of the clock, to present to my lady 
of Motrell,* these parcels: first, of great pikes, x ; 
carps, x; great eels, fresh, x; a portion of fresh 
salmon and sturgeon, and a certain quantity of 
tenches and breams, and of all such other good 
fishes as can be gotten; of sugar-loves, [loaves] x; 
of torches x; of white wine and claret, during the 
time of her abiding, plenty, to be sent at dinners and 
suppers in flaggons, in consideration that, if it should 
be sent in hogsheads, it would be unrefined, and 
not mete to be drunk so soon. As touching their 
boarding at my lord mayor’s, he is right sorry 
that he cannot provide them, by reason saint Bar- 
tholemew day is so nigh at hand, whereas then he 
shall not only have resort of suitors of the city, but 
likewise of strangers: notwithstanding, in case 
they shall have need of lodging, we shall provide 
this day one mete and convenient for her. On 
Sunday next coming, my lord mayor intendeth to 
make a dinner for her, her ladies, and train; where 
also shall be the ambassador of France ; and where 
there shall be plenty of all meats and drinks, with 
like entertaining. 

These things thus established, I thought to 
delay no time; wherefore, I went to visit the said 
lady, whom I took uprising soon after her supper. 
Then accordingly unto your lordship’s command- 
ment, with such wont and accustomed salutations 
behoving unto such personages, I saluted her, of the 
which she was right joyous, giving infinite thanks 
unto the King’s Majesty, that he, being so noble 
and mighty a prince, would of his goodness vouch- 
safe to send to visit her, so infime [humble] and 


* It will be seen from Pennison’s ye pn letter, from 
Canterbury, that farther acquaintance had made him more 
familiar with the orthography of Madame de Moutreuil’s 
name, 
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low a personage; nevertheless, she said his grace 
had sent unto one, who had evermore borne him 
faithful obedience and servitude. After this com- 
munion familiarly, she brought me unto her cham- 
ber, with all her ladies and gentlewomen, to the 
number of eight or nine; amongst the which was 
my lady Browne, and another lady who sometime 
was wife to one of the French King’s carvers; and 
amongst the said gentlewomen, there was one or 
two indifferent fair. And thus, being still in com- 
municatiion, among other things she did show me 
of her continuance in Scotland, and how that she 
had remained there by the French king’s appoint- 
ment, since she brought thither the Queen that 
died; after whose death, she informed me of her 
good cheer there in meat and drink (which was 
not exceeding,) and that she had not the sight of 
the King, until the coming of the last Queen, nor 
no great resort of gentlemen, nor none other pas- 
time worthy of rehersal. 

The old Queen had no good days after her arri- 
val there, but was always sickly with a catarrh, 
which descended into her stomach, and which was 
the cause of her death. So, forth passing, in talk- 
ing I demanded how this Queen liked Scotland, 
and she answered, ‘ That she liked France better ;’ 
upon the which purpose she somewhat smiled. So, 
from that thing taking recourse to another, she, of 
herself, began greatly to praise the fruitfulness, 
fairness, and pleasantness of England, with the 
civility of the men. Whereupon, she began first 
to show how, as yesterday, she went to sport her 
to Chelsea, with the Ambassador of France; and 
how, at her return, she came to Bridewell, where 
likewise, she showed me how the said ambassador 
had showed her the whole house, which she com- 
mends above all other that ever she saw. More- 
over, she said that the said ambassador had pro- 
mised her that she should see York Place, which 
was far fairer; and for that intent he would send 
to the keeper of the same, she showing herself 
greatly desirous to see it. And so, in the end of 
our communication, she showed me, that, upon 
Monday next, she intends to take her journey 
towards France. Howbeit, she said she had recom- 
mendations from the Queen of Scots to the King’s 
Highness, if she might arrive nigh where hisGrace 
were. And, at my taking of my leave, I found 
fault of her lodging, saying it to be very little for 
her and her train. Wherefore, she was pleased she 
should be provided of another house, more easier: 
for the King’s pleasure was, that she should have 
as great commodity here, within this his realm, as 
if she was in her own native country. Then, with 
great thanks, she made me this answer, saying: 
*That all her gentlewomen were lodged within, 
and for her and her train about her, circumviction 
enough; and that for so little a space, she intended 
not to remove.’ 

And thus I took my leave, presupposing to be 
this morning with my Lord Mayor, and to deter- 
mine on lodgings for her, and, after dinner, fo re- 
sort to her again, and see if she be otherwise mind- 
ed. And thus, in the meantime, it may please 
your Lordship, to send, by this bearer, your further 
pleasure. With this, Jesus preserve your Lordship 
with long life and increase of honour. From Lon- 
don, xxiiijth day of August, 

Always ready at your Lordship’s commandment, 

Witiiam Pennison. 


The contents of this epistle were immediately 
communicated to Henry, and his instractions 
relative to the same are found in a letter from 


Sir Ratepa Sapter to CRuMWELL. 


Please it your good Lordship to understand : 

That upon the receipt of your letters, as soon as 
I could get convenient opportunity, I showed Pen- 
nison’s letter to the King’s Highness, and tho- 
roughly did read them myself unto his Majesty; 
the contents whereof His Grace liketh and accept- 
eth very well. And whereas one clause contained 
in the said Pennison’s letter is, that the Lady Mo- 
trell should say to him, that she intended on Mon- 
day next, to take her journey towards France, 
howbeit she had recommendations from the Queen 
of Scots to the King’s Highness, if she might ar- 
rive where His Grace were. Thereupon, the King’s 
Highness wished to write unto your Lordship, that, 
forasmuch as he is somewhat desirous to see the 
said Lady, and to speak to her, His Grace thinketh 
that you may wondrous well take an occasion, ho- 
nestly, to stay her, after such sort that she may 
speak with His Majesty, and do her recommenda- 
tions to His Highness from the said Queen, as she 
shall pass by at Dover ; “ whither,” His Grace says, 
“he shall be two days sooner than was appointed 
by his gests.* And His Grace thinketh best, that, 
when she shall be at Dover, His Highness may take 
an occasion, as he goeth there abroad to see his 
Haven, to enter into her lodging, and so to see her 
and speak with her there. In the mean season, 
His Highness prayeth you to devise some honest 
means to stay her: which His Grace thinketh may 
be well done on this occasion, as she sayeth she 
hath recommendations to His Highness from the 
said Queen. The handling thereof His Grace 
committeth to your Lordship’s good discretion ; 
and I have returned Pennison’s servant again to 
your Lordship, in case you shall think mete to 
commit any thing thereof to his master. And now 
I remain in all things most ready to do your lord- 
ship service, under the King, according to my 
bounden duty. As agent tine Lord, who send 
you long life and health, with increase of honour. 
At Harwich, this present Feast of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, at 8 of the clock at night, with the rude hand 


of 
Your Lordship’s old Servant and daily Beads- 


man, Rares Saver. 
(Superscribed) 

To the Rt. Honourable, and his singular Good 
Lord, the Lord Privy Seal, be this opened. 


In the “ State Papers,” from which the above 
is extracted, there are letters containing hints 
relative to a proposal of marriage on the part 
of the King to the Lady Anne of Cleves; and 
it may not be far short of the truth to conjecture 
that this was the reason which determined 
Henry not to visit Madame de Montreuil in 
London, where too many curious eyes might 
be upon him, and where it might possibly be 
whispered that he was realizing the old proverb 
which speaks of “two strings to one’s bow.” 
It was therefore decided that “ the inspection” 
should take place in the more retired and less 
curious town of Dover. This we gather from 
the following Letter of 


Sir Joun Waxtor to Secretary CrumweELL. 

Please it your good Lordship to be advertised, 
that, after your departure from Court, to Lewes, 
the King’s Majesty, upon certain communication 


* Gests, from the Latin gesta, doings ; more commonly used 
at this period to indicate travelling arrangements, 
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had of the French ladies, willeth me to repair to- 
wards them, as well for their better entertainment, 
as also to show unto them (if their minds were so 
conformable,) His Grace’s Houses of Westminster, 
Hampton Court, and others, and there to have 
banquetted them. Notwithstanding, at mine arri- 
val here, Mr. Pennison opened unto me your Lord- 
ship’s letters, unto him addressed, mentioning your 
pleasure for their gests, and for their being at 
Dover, against the King’s thither coming; which, 
as well by me, as by the said Mr. Pennison, is de- 
termined to be followed; although, for troth, they 
have already perused the King’s House at West- 
minster, but not so well feasted as they would have 
been, if time had so served. Howbeit, they confess 
themselves well satisfied, as if they had seen fur- 
ther, and more banquetted. They have been since 
their coming hither, according to the time, caused 
to be feasted with the Mayor, and others; when, I 
assure your good Lordship, they have been spe- 
cially well entertained, and Mr. Pennison, in that 
behalf, his part hath no less followed. Wherefore, 
now, upon their from hence going, I intend to 
take my journey homewards, and so into Somer- 
setshire, where, and in all other places, if it shall 
please your good Lordship to command me my 
service, I shall be as glad to accomplish it, as any 
living creature, to the best of my power; as know- 
eth Almighty Jesu, who have your good Lordship 
in his blessed tuition. At London, the 27th day 
of August. Please it your good Lordship to declare 
the effect hereof to the King’s Majesty, for my 
discharge. 
Your own assured to my power, 
Joun Wat.op. 

(Superscribed) 

‘Yo my very good Lord, my Lord Privy Seal, his 
good Lordship. 


That the Lady has reached Canterbury, on 
- way to Dover, we learn from a second letter 
oO 


Pewnison to CRUMWELL. 


Right Honourable and singular good Lord: 

As lowly as I can, I recommend me unto your 
Lordship. Please it the same to be ascertained, that 
ensuing mine other letters, my Lady of Montreuil 
hath kept her journeys; so that, upon Friday last, 
at 6 of the clock, she, accompanied with her gen- 
tlewomen, and the Ambassador of France, arrived 
in this town; and the Master of the Rolls [Chris- 
topher Hales,] with a good number of men went to 
meet her, half a mile out of the town, when the 
Mayor and Sheriff met her, saluting and welcom- 
ing her in their best wise; and, so accompanied, 
she was brought to her lodging, which she did take 
very well. Upon her said arrival, the Lord Mayor 
did present her fish of sundry sorts, and of wines 
and fruits, plenty. The Master of the Rolls did 
present her torches, and perchers of wax, a good 
number, fishes of sundry sorts, and wines and fruits, 
plenty. ‘The Mayor of the town did also present 
her with Ypocras* and other wines, plenty, with 
sundry kinds of fishes; and the said presents she 
did thankfully receive, saying; ‘That she was 
never able to acknowledge the high honour and 
recueil [Fr. reception] she had received of the 
King’s majesty, and his subjects. And so, within 
two hours after, by hands of my servant, I did re- 


* Ypocras, a costly beverage, chiefly used at royal banquets, 
was composed of wine, cinnamon, ginger, and other 
spices, run through a woollen bag, like our modern jellies.— 
See Strutt’s Manners and Customs, vol. iii. p. 74, 


ceive your Lordship’s letter, dated the 28th day of 
the last month; which, seen the contents, I made 
her partly a counsel, touching her sojouring here, 
in case the King’s majesty should not have come 
by yesterday to Dover. She veing right glad and 
content to follow the King’s pleasure; making a 
very good semblant, in showing herself, the more 
she approaches the King’s Majesty, the gladder to 
be. And so, yesterday ensuing, the Master of the 
Rolls, in the morning did present her with a plen- 
teous dish of fresh sturgeon,* and so, by 10 of the 
clock, she, her gentlewomen, and the said ambas- 
sador went to the church, where I showed her St. 
Thomas's shrine, and all such other things worth 
of sight; at the which, she was not a little marvel- 
led of the great riches thereof, saying, “ That they 
were innumerable, and that, if she had not seen it, 
all the men in the world would never a-made her 
to believe it."—Thus, overlooking, and viewing 
more than an hour, as well the shrine, as St. Tho- 
mas’s head, being at both cushions set to kneel. 
And the Prior opening St. Thomas’ head, said to 
her 3 times; “ This is Saint Thomas’ head!” and 
offered her to kiss it: but she neither kneeled, nor 
would kiss it, but still viewing the riches thereof. 

So she departed, and went to her lodging to din- 
ner, and, after the same, to entertain her with ho- 
nest pastimes. About 4 of the clock, the Lord 
Prior did send her a couple of conies, capons, 
chickens, with diverse fruits plenty ; insomuch that 
she said, “ What shall we do with so many capons? 
Let the Lord Prior come and help us to eat them, 
to-morrow, at dinner;” and so she thanked him 
heartily for the said present. At night, she did sup 
with the Ambassador. And thus we remain, in 
making of good cheer, tarrying for to know your 
Lordship’s further pleasure. With this, Jesus pre- 
serve your Lordship in long life, with much honour. 
From Canterbury, the first day of September. 

Always ready at your Lordship’s commandment. 

Wiriiam Pennison. 

(Superscribed) 

To His Right Honourable and singular good 
Lord, my Lord Privy Seal, his good Lord. 


The air of self-importance with which Pen- 
nison deals out his gossip, is very amusing. 
His account of the visit to the celebrated shrine 
of St. Thomas a Becket, will be read with the 
greater interest, when it is known, that, in all 
probability, it was one of the last ever made: 
before the close of the month it was demolished 
in pursuance of a royal decree. ‘ The spoil of 
this monument,” says bishop Godwyn, “ where- 
in nothing was meaner than gold, filled two 


* This makes better than half a dozen presents of fish to 
Madame de Montreuil, in London and Canterbury, In the 
same ratio, on reaching Dover, the — market for fish, she 
will surely be overwhelmed with that commodity. Had it 
been the season of Lent, there would have been nothing to 
wonder at in these presents, which could not have failed to be 
acceptable toa Catholic. As it was the month of August, 
and not a season of abstinence, we can only suppose that the 
secret of the Lady’s particular penchant for fish had been 
discovered, As it is, this correspondence is really so redolent 
of fish, that one is almost tempted to exclaim with Trincolo, 
in the Tempest ; 

It smelleth but of fish ; 
A very ancient and a fish-like smell! 


Supposing the Lady not to have had a taste for such delica- 
cies, we may imagine her exclaiming with Pericles, 

Peace to your labours, honest fishermen ! 
By the way, it may be remarked, that in the worthy Prior’s 
oftzing, no fish appears, but good honest ore and other 


more solid food. Probably he judged of the Lady’s taste by 
his own. 
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chests so full, that each required eight strong 
men to bear them away. Among the jewels 
was a stone of especial lustre, called the Royal 
of France, the offering of Louis the Seventh, 
in 1179, with a massy cup of gold. ‘This stone 
King Henry highly prized, and continually wore 
on his finger.” To stop the mouths of the pious, 
who were so simple as tocall these proceedings 
sacrilegious, it was proclaimed in an order of 
Council, that the king acted purely “from a pious 
zeal for the truth, and in the intention to re- 
move whatever might be an occasion of so 
grievous an offence to God, and so great a 
danger to the souls of his loving subjects!” 

e learn from the letters of Erasmus, that 
the impression made on the continent by the 
tragedies of which Henry was the perpetrator, 
was such as to inspire with caution and fear, 
all who had transactions with the country. 
When, therefore, we hear Madame de Mon- 
treuil declaring, that “the nearer she approach- 
ed the King’s Majesty, the gladder she was,” 


we must give her credit for more than common 
nerve and resolution. The curious, and among 
the number, it is presumed, may be reckoned 
all our fair readers, will naturally feel anxious 
to know whether the proposed interview be- 
tween Henry and the fair lady of Montreuil, 
took place in pursuance of the above arrange- 
ments. We are sorry to say, that, not only 
history, but all the gossipping chronicles of the 
period, are silent as to the important fact. It 
is possible, that “the inspection” may have 
taken place, and that the lady, or ladies, not 
exactly pleasing the royal taste, may have been 
suffered quietly to depart, or, more properly 
speaking, to have effected their escape. Of one 
thing we may be satisfied, that if the proposed 
interview did take place, Mr. Pennison was not 
admitted to be a witness of this piece of royal 
gallantry. He would never have allowed so 
tempting an occasion for a piece of gossip to 
have passed unimproved. 
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CHILD AT PRAYER. 


BY MRS. DORR. 


Pour forth each holy, white-rob’d thought, 
—-yYes, bend in prayer, my child! 

Lift up thy heart to God, for thou 
Art pure and undefil’d. 


In the green beauty of thy youth, 
With an unsullied heart, 

In thy rejoicing and thy truth, 
Choose thou the “ better part.” 


—Pray—yet shroud not thy pure young face, 
The innocent as thou, 

May praise with a soul-beaming eye, 
And an uncovered brow. 


So holy, beautiful and fair, 
My child, it seems to me, 

That sorrow, though it come to all, 
Ne’er will o’ershadow thee! 


And with thy prayer my own I blend, 
And deep thoughts, hopes to Him, 

That He will guide thee, guard thee, and 
Ne’er let thy love grow dim. 


Still pray, for it will bring thee peace ; 
Thy voice with praises swell— 

Oh, thou art drinking deep draughts now, 
Child, from God’s wayside well! 
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MUSINGS. 


BY F. SPEECE. 


Waar penal anguish nature owes 
‘To its primeval fall! 

What a long catalogue of woes, 
And man, the heir of all! 


Rich was the bloom in Eden’s bowers, 
And heartfelt joy was there ; 

One trespass blighted all the flowers, 
And introduced despair. 


Ages of suffering since have sped, 
Nor d the mournful theme ; 

The poison at the fountain head, 
Flows down through all the stream. 


Time’s ever rolling billows sweep 
His transient sons away ; 

Down to oblivion’s noiseless deep, 
And where—oh, where are they? 


a OD OD BOG ce 


Wes generally most covet that particular trust 
which we are least likely to keep. He that 
thoroughly knows his friends, might, perhaps, 
with safety, confide his wife to the care of one, 
his purse to another, and his secrets to a third; 
when, to permit them to make their own choice, 
would be his ruin. 


As there are some faults that have been 
termed faults on the right side, so there are 
some errors that might be denominated errors 
on the safe side. Thus, we seldom regret hav- 
ing been too mild, too cautious, or too humble ; 
but we often repent having been too violent, 
too precipitate, or too proud. 
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THE THREE STORY HOUSE. 


BY MISS A. M. F. BUCHANAN, 


Build not your house too high.—John Rogers. 


“Ou! the three story—the old three story, 
my dear, by all means—I have set my mind 
upon it ! as it is known I have come from the 
city, and from a fashionable circle there, it will, 
of course, be expected that we should make 
something of a figure, and the three story house 
is the very thing.” 

“ But you know, Louisa, the first consideration 
with me is comfort, and the other place, I have 
told you, I half engaged—the White Cottage, 
as the folks call it, is the snuggest, completest, 
little concern in the world—every thing about 
it is so new and clean and well-finished, and 
the size is exactly right for us two.” 

“ Now, Charles, acknowledge that it is the 
name that has taken your fancy—‘love in a 
cottage,’ you know, all so romantic, it is just 
like you; I admit, though, that under other 
circumstances it would be delightful—in the 
city where we would be lost among a crowd, 
or entirely in the country, but here the case is 
different. As I said before, we must take a 
conspicuous place in society, see a great deal 
of company, and all that, and the White Cottage 
would never do. There is no breakfast room, 
nothing on the first floor, but the two parlours, 
and no folding doors between them, and the 
entry is so narrow, and all the rooms are so 
small, it would really be a pity to put such fur- 
niture as mine in a place like that. And, be- 
sides, I know you will laugh at me, but I must 
tell you the truth, ] have always wished so 
much to live in a three story house! Papa has 
such old fashioned notions about matters of that 
kind, that, though he owned a very handsome 
one, he would never occupy it. He always said 
that our good roomy two-story was sufficient for 
his family, only himself and mamma and Jane 
and me—that he liked a house to cover as much 
ground as possible, and that if he could have 
done it, he would have built all the rooms on 
one floor. Now, to my notion, a two story house 
looks insignificant, no matter how good it may 
be, and I made up my mind long ago, that 
whenever I had a choice of my own, my house 
should be as high as possible.’ 
® “What an idea, my dear!—I have no objec- 
tion, however, to three story houses in general, 
but the one in question is too large by more 
than a half. It was intended originally for a 
hotel, and, of course, must be entirely too spa- 
cious for a bride and groom. There are four 
rooms in the first story, six or seven in the 
second, as many in the third, and finished attics. 
We will keep but two servants—Susan and a 
boy, and allowing two spare rooms, more than 
which would be unnecessary, a very limited 
number of chambers will be required.” 

“Really, Charles, [ can’t see such a very 
great objection to the size. Mamma is going 
to send me furniture for five or six chambers, 
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and we can let the third story remain empty. 
As to the lowest one, you must agree that 
nothing could suit better. Such a fine wide 
hall, with two parlours on one side, and a dining 
room and an office for you on the other!” 

“ And then, Louisa, you can have no idea of 
the state the house is in. It is badly built and 
of poor materials, was very much abused when 
tenanted, as public houses often are, and has 
been lying vacant for I don’t know how many 
years. Indeed, it is nearly a ruin. The paper 
is all black and hanging loose from the walls, 
the paint is mildewed, the floors warped, and 
many of the boards half torn up, and the locks 
and hinges of the doors are so rusty as to be 
useless,’ 

“ But what of that ’—the owner promises to 
put it in repair. It can easily be painted, and 
he will of course, new paper the rooms down 
stairs—the chambers, you say, have bare walls, 
they can be yellow or green washed. As to 
the floors, a few nails will settle them—lI could 
hammer them down myself—and the door locks 
can easily be oiled into order. Why, the rent 
itself might induce any one to take the house. 
Think of only a hundred and fifty dollars for it! 
Aunt Jane’s, which, you know, is pretty much 
the same size, cost her a thousand a year before 
she purchased it. Come now, gratify me this 
once, Charles; this is the first time we have 
differed in our wishes, and do let me have it my 
own way!” 

“Certainly, my dear, if I can’t change your 
notion. But your mind must be made up, im- 
mediately. There are but the two houses in 
town to let, and one or the other must be fixed 
upon.” 

“ Then the three story, by all means—I have 
decided once for all.” 

The parties engaged in this colloquy were 
Doctor Harris, a young physician, established 
in good practice in a small country town, and 
his pretty little wife, whom he had married and 
brought from a distant city, a few weeks before. 

Agreeably to the lady’s decision, the three 
story house was taken, and the necessary repairs 
were made. Mrs. Harris’s handsome new fur- 
niture arrived and was duly moved into it. The 
rooms were well planned, and showed every 
thing to the best ad Hee op The fresh paper 
and paint were so skilfully put on, that no one 
would have suspected the walls to have been 
cracked, and the wood worm-eaten under them. 
The young couple received a great many visits, 
and a number of complimentary remarks were 
made as to the fine style in which they had set 
up. Things went on so well for a while, that 
the doctor began to feel quite satisfied with his 
bargain. 

* head aches terribly through loss of 
sleep,” said Louisa, one morning, after they had 
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been at housekeeping a month or two; “the 
winds in this part of the world must be particu- 
larly violent, did you ever hear such a noise as 
they kept up before the rain came on?” 

“ Or rather, the windows in this house must 
be particularly loose,” answered her husband ; 
“no wonder their rattling kept you awake. I 
expected every one on this range to fallin. I 
must have wedges put into them all. I can’t 
risk my knife and pocket-comb again. Upon 
my word, I stuck the wreng comb into this one 
by mistake, and here is your brother Frank’s 
parting present broken into twenty pieces. The 
ivory could not bear such incessant jarring, and 
the gold plate with his motto has fallen into the 
street, I suppose. Poor Frank! I would not 
have had it happen for the price of two win- 
dows!” 

“Tt is a pity, indeed, but accidents will hap- 
pen,” returned Mrs. Harris, going out of the 
room. A loud exclamation from her brought 
the doctor after her to the stairs. “ My carpet! 
my beautiful Venetian !—it is utterly ruined !” 
cried she. The night’s rain had driven in under 
the door, and the handsome hall carpet, which 
had been so much admired for the fineness and 
thickness of its texture, and the beauty and 
excellent contrasts of its colours, was indeed 
ruined. The water had been soaking in it for 
hours, and the colours had run, one into another, 
till there was not a distinct hue left. 

The doctor examined the door. “ There is 
no dasher on it,” said he; “ there are marks of 


one, but it must have been broken off long ago. 


It is strange I did not think of it before. When 
I looked at the White Cottage, I noticed parti- 
cularly that every outside door was furnished 
with a good one. I must have one made for 
this.” 

“Yes! now when the carpet is spoiled,” said 
Louisa ; “ I am so vexed I could almost cry.” 

“Spare your tears, my love,” returned her 
husband; “if we get through a year in this 
house without farther mishaps than these of the 
comb and carpet, I shall be perfectly content.” 

Louisa’s acquaintances condoled with her 
very kindly on the misfortune of her carpet, 
and she had begun to feel reconciled to it, when 
a family of her city friends arrived in the vil- 
lage to whom it was necessary that she should 
show particular attention. They were very 
fashionable people, and she determined on doing 
all that was to be done in the best manner pos- 
sible. By way of beginning, she projected a 
dinner party. 

“There is some satisfaction in entertaining 
here,” said she to the doctor; “every thing is 
so cheap that it can be done handsomely with- 
out danger of exceeding a very moderate in- 
come.” 

The dinner was to be a very large one, and 
as it was the first of the kind Louisa had ever 
undertaken, she considered her credit very much 
concerned in its success. Contrary to the usual 
experience of housekeepers, when they aim at 
something extraordinary, her preparations were 
got over without a single mistake or disappoint- 
ment. She executed the dessert entirely herself, 
and was eminently successful. The custards 


were every thing they should have been, the 
pastry beyond praise, and the jellies a chef- 
d@euvre. At last it was time for her to go and 
dress, but before she went, she gave minute 
directions for laying the table. 

“The dinner-set is desperate dusty,” said 
Susan, her right hand woman, “I guess it’ll 
have to be brought into the kitchen to be 
cleaned.” 

“ The dining-room closets certainly do draw 
in a great deal of dust,” said Louisa; “ but don’t 
take the things out. Wipe them off, and pile 
them upon the second and third shelves till you 
need them, and when you have done that, set 
the dessert in also. If it is lefton the sideboard 
it will attract the flies into the room.” 

The guests assembled fast, and Louisa was 
watching for an opportunity to go out and give 
her last orders to Susan, when a sudden crash 
that shook the house and caused half the com- 
pany to start from their seats, sounded from the 
direction of the dining-room. Jn an instant, the 
doctor’s boy appeared at the back parlour door, 
ejaculating, “ Mis’ Harris! oh! Mis’ Harris!” 
with his lips as bloodless as his teeth, and 
Louisa escaped after him. When she had 
reached the dining-room, she saw the former 
contents of the cupboard lying on the floor lite- 
rally a heap of ruins. Her beautiful dinner-set 
which had caused her so many an anxious 
search over the city, her rich cut glass, Aunt 
Jane’s elegant present, and her admirable des- 
sert all crushed into one mass! 

“The second shelf gave way first, and the 
weight of that broke down the other !”—cried 
Susan, wringing her hands ;—“ I never did see 
such rotten boards in all my life!” 

Dr. Harris, who had come out and was trying 
to comfort his wife, went forward to examine; 
“I am amazed they could have held up so long,” 
said he; “the stays are absolutely eaten into 
dust, except merely on the surface. No wonder 
they could not support such a quantity of ware, 
particularly of that heavy cut glass!” 

But there was no time now for lamentations. 
The doctor was obliged to go to the stores and 
send home such dishes as he could find—a med- 
ley of dingy reds, greens, and browns, the ug- 
liest, vulgarest looking things imaginable ; and 
Louisa had to smooth her face and try to relate 
the history of the disaster creditably to the 
company, and to give zest to her dessert of pre- 
served raspberries and cream by administering 
them with an extra degree of grace and amiag, 
= 
Shortly after this, Susan came to Mrs. Harris 
one morning, with looks of great trouble and 
perplexity, and said, “1’]l have to move my bed 
out of the third story, ma’am; I can’t stand it 
any longer.” 

“Just as you please, Susan; you know it was 
your own choice to go there; you preferred it 
to sleeping over the kitchen. But what’s the 
matter that you are tired of it?” 

“ Why, indeed, Mrs. Harris, as sure as the 
world, the house is haunted.” 

“ Nonsense ! nonsense! Susan !” 

“Tt must be, indeed, madam; I’ve heard such 
queer noises. For several nights past there 
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seemed to be somebody walking up and down 
the balcony, and the window of the room back 
of mine would raise and I could hear something 
shuffling over the floor, and every now and then 
there would be a moan enough to make any 
one’s hair stand on end.” 

Louisa laughed at Susan, and knowing the 
superstition common among people of her class, 
she thought no more about the matter. 

One evening of the same week, the doctor 
was called away to visit a patient at such a 
distance that he could not be expected to return 
home before morning. Louisa felt some tremors 
at the idea of spending the night with so many 
empty rooms around her, but pride would not 
allow her to exhibit any timidity, and though 
Susan offered to sleep near her, she declined, 
and resolutely locking the door of her chamber, 
she retired to bed. She was almost in a doze, 
when, just at the witching time of night, she 
was startled by a succession of noises, which 
must have been the very same that had fright- 
ened Susan. First, there were steps on the 
third story balcony, then a window was raised, 
and then she plainly heard some one move 
almost overhead. The sounds were too distinct, 
she could not be mistaken. Her first impulse 
was to alarm the servants, but they were at 
such a distance off, and to run the risk of being 
attacked in the passage, it was not to be thought 
of. She lay still and listened. Every story 
she had ever heard of robbery and murder came 
into her mind. For two or three hours at irre- 
gular intervals she heard movements on the 
floor above, and sounds that Susan would have 
called groaning, and yet there was no approach 
to the tenanted parts of the house. If the intru- 
der was human, robbery certainly could not be 
his object, but what then could it be? In spite 
of established convictions, she began to question 
whether it might not be something supernatural. 
Towards dawn, she heard the window again 
raise, and the sound of steps on the balcony, 
but she was too much weakened with terror to 
rise, and when her husband came home, not 
long after, she was really ill. He went at her 
request to examine the premises, but finding 
no indications of the rooms having had an occu- 
pant, he attributed the whole affair to her ima- 
gination, and was vexed that she had allowed 
herself to be so overcome by it. 

Louisa, however, insisted on its reality, and 
the doctor consented to her entreaties that he 

uld watch the next night. Much to his sur- 
Wisc, immediately after he had fixed himself on 


guard, she directed his attention to the very 


sounds that had caused her alarm. When all 
was again hushed, he took a lamp in one hand 
and his pistols in the other, to mount to the 
third story, and Louisa, like a good wife, ready 
to share the dangers of her husband, stole after 
him. He softly pushed open the door of the 
balcony room, and attempting to enter, he stum- 
bled across the body of a man lying close to it. 
“Who is here?—who are you !—what do you 
want?” asked the doctor, among other signifi- 
cant queries common on such occasions. 

“Let me be!” returned a weak, squealing 


voice; “Git out wi’ you!—it’s my room—I’ll 
let you know it is!” 

“Upon my word, it is old Billy Snikes!” ex- 
claimed the doctor, at first looking surprised, 
and then bursting into a laugh; “ the mystery 
about his lodgings is solved at last!” 

And Billy Snikes it really was—a poor old 
lunatic who for years had wandered about the 
village during the day, but whose repository at 
night had always been a matter of doubt. He 
had been in the regular habit of climbing up 
the balconies and sleeping where he was found, 
ever since the last tenant had vacated, until 
within a few months, when he had been visiting 
in the country—a circumstance which had de- 
layed the discovery. 

“If we had been living in a house of more 
proper size, my dear, you might have been 
spared this fright,” said the doctor; “ I wonder 
what disaster will come next.” 

His curiosity was soon gratified. Within a 
few weeks a brick fell down the kitchen chim- 
ney, and after grazing Susan’s head, mashed 
her foot so badly that she was laid up for nearly 
a month, and as no servant could be obtained in 
her place, Louisa was obliged during al] the 
time to do the whole work of the house herself. 

Then the time for making fires came on, and 
it was discovered that every chimney in the 
house smoked. Coal was not used in that sec- 
tion of the country, and the doctor had a con- 
stitutional horror of close stoves. Their rooms, 
from the smoke and constantly keeping the 
doors open to make the fires draw, were so un- 
comfortable that their acquaintances ceased, in 
a great measure, to visit them. Louisa was of 
a social turn, and for want of company began 
to grow quite melancholy. 

“Well, here is March, at last,” said she to 
her husband; “I suppose the weather will be 
warmer now, and that we will have a chance 
to see some one occasionally.” 

“There is no dependance to be placed in 
March, my dear,” returned the doctor. 

That very night the wind rose almost to a 
tornado, and swept the roof entirely off the 
house, and a good portion of the wall, and the 
tops of the chimneys with it. The smoke of 
course, was now beyond endurance, and there 
was no resource but to lock up their effects and 
go out to board. 

‘“‘T have heard,” said Mrs. Harris, when this 
had been concluded upon, “that Mrs. Jones 
intends to break up house-keeping, now since 
her daughter is married. In that case, the 
White Cottage will be to letagain. Supposing 
we apply for it?” 

“What, Louisa! give up your three story 
house with all its great and manifold advan- 
tages!” returned the doctor, affecting amaze- 
ment. 

“Come now, don’t jest about it, dear Charles! 
You know I have been tired of it long ago. I 
shall always call it my Folly, after this. Pray 
remind me of it whenever you see me giving 
up comfort for ostentation !” 

Baltimore. 
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Cadenza ad lib. 


“a ad — 
I see thee not,I hear thee not, stand not at thy side, 
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see thee not, I 
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The word to me seem’d yery dear 
Which bound thee to my heart, 
But ah! it proved a mocking sound, 

We only met to part; 
Some lip it was of evil charm 
Which bless’d and called us one— 
I see thee not—I hear thee not, 
Sweet love! where art thou gone? 


Tho’ pleasant in the sunset glow, 
To sit mid rustling limes, 

I languish for the sky of snow, 
And star of other climes: 


Pia express. _ — 


Which 


_ 
prompts me still to 














Colla voce. 


Thro’ orange groves the wind is sweet, 
And soft the southern air; 

But when the norTHERN storm-clouds meet, 
My wandering thoughts are there. 


It often seemeth to mine eye, 
My lot is harshly cast; 

Too few its glimpses of the sky, 
Too many of the blast. 

It may not be—I only know, 
Howe’er unwise to tell— 

I see thee not—I hear thee not— 
Loved one, and lost—farewell! 
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EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 


Millions and millions of dollars have been appropriated to 
the edacation of young men at the nineteen colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, while not a shilling we believe was ever 
conferred by private gift or public grant to found and endow 
in the British Empire, a public seminary for the instruction 
of young womer, 

If England move not onward soon, the race will be won by 
ourown land, Female education is here awakening the zeal 
of many hearts, From almost every part of our country re- 
ports of new schools established, or new enterprises begun 
in old establishments, are coming to our knowledge. And 
though small is the amount of public or legislative aid yet 
granted, the shadow on the dial of public opinion most surely 
proves the advance to that meridian, when the sun of know- 
ledge should shine equally on both sexes, 

In Macon, Georgia, a Female College, under the most flat- 
tering encouragement, has, within a few months, been open- 
ed and filled with pupils. A greater triumph still has attend- 
ed the cause of female education in New England, Here old 
Massachusetts has, as in duty and honour bound, taken the 
lead. Some two or three years ago, the sum of ten thousand 
dolars was given by an individual, for the purpose of found- 
ing Normal Schools in the state, provided the legislature 
would give a like sum. This was done, and the first Normal 
School was opened at Lexington, a few weeks since for female 
teachers! They have here their tuition free of expense.— 
There is soon to be another Normal School for males—but the 
precedence has, for once, been given, in the walks of science 
te women! May the noble-minded man, who gave his wealth 
to found these places of learning, and then urged the claim 
of the female teacher to be first considered, be rewarded by 
the thanks and blessings of the thousands who will be made 
wiser and vetter for these golden opportunities. 

But more still has been done. Women are themselves be- 
coming agents in the work of educating their own sex. We 
have before us “ Reports” of two Female Seminaries, who 
are now prosecuting this labour of love. The first is the 
New Hampten Seminary, under the care of Miss Hazleton. 
About three years since, a Literary Association was formed 
at this school, by the young ladies; the object, to assist in 
educating young females of promising talents, who were 
desirous of devoting themselves to the work of education, 
either at home or as missionaries in foreign lands. One 
young lady has received her education under this arrange- 
ment, another is pursuing her studies, and a third ia soon to 
be admitted. 

Connected with the Ladies’ Literary Association of New 
Hampton, are three others, in different parts of the country, 
one at Granville (Ohio,) one at Meredith, and one one at Peter- 
borough, (N. H.) —All these Female Associations are intend- 
ed to co-operate in promoting female education. 

The “ Collegiate Institution fur Young Ladies,” at Phila- 
delphia, has also established a “* Young Ladies’ Association” 
for the promotion of Literature and Missions”-—its first Re- 
port is now before us, showing much ability and warm zeal 
on the part of the excellent ladies who manage it.—Mrs, R. 
W. Cushman, wife of the Principal of the Seminary, is Pre- 
sident. We shall give an extract from the Secretary’s Report 
in our next, when we propose to resume this subject, and give 
notices of numerous * Reports” of Female Schools, now on 
hand, 


We give this month one of our plates of Fashions un- 
coloured, that the style of engraving my be seen, Last 
month we published a wood eut of two figures, merely to 
show that without colouring, an engraving in wood wil! an- 
swer just as well as the very fine one on steel that will be 
found in this number. We consider the execution of this plate 
equal to any Fashion, or other Engraving, published in any 
monthly periodical in this country. This will be our only 
departure from our usual plan of colouring the Fashions. 

In addition will be found a Riding Dress—Equestrian Fi- 


gures—a Steel Engraving of a Lady on Horseback at full 
speed—original Music, &e, Each future number of the 
Book will contain besides the coloured plate, an unco- 
loured one, making in all some five or six figures of fash- 
ions; so that if the publie are to be pleased, coloured or 
uncoloured, they will be sure to find all they want in the 
Lady’s Book. ; 

We are preparing another Lace number, superior to our 
last. 


FASHIONS. 

A beautiful simplicity characterises our Fashions fur this 
month, The border of the shaw! is embroidered in flowers, 
The dress of the left hand figure is of Pou de soie, made with 
a Robe Tunic, gathered in front and fastened with cord and 
tassels, Dress of figure—No. 2, is of Mousseline de laine, 
corsage tight to the bust. Sleeves long and full, gradually 
tapering to the wrist, with two puffs near the shoulder, 
Dresses very long. 


RIDING DRESS. 

This dress ean be put on in about a minute, without the 
aid of a second person. The train is attached to the body, 
which has the desirable effect of keeping the body of the 
habit symmetrically to the shape—a decided improvement 
upon the old method of fastening by hooks and eyes. The 
train is made very full, and is plaited round the waist, 
which gives a graceful roundness to the figure, and at the 
same time affords much ease in mounting, dismounting, and 
sitting the horse, 

[Items of Fashions from R. Shelten Mackenzie's corres- 
pondence with New York Star, and from other sources. ] 

Bracelets are again in fashion, it being the custom to wear 
three on one erm and none on the other, 

It is proposed to revive the high heeled shoes—sufficiently 
high to give grace to the foot. 

Velvet and satin shawls will be fashionable for the winter, 
wadded and lined with coloured silk. Some are to be trimmed 
with black lace, others with swansdown, 

Gold embroidery continues fashionable. It is not so heavy 
as it was, but is more worn, 

Printed muslins “has fell,” and dresses of plain white 
“has riz.” Upon girls under twenty nothing can look 
better, 

Flounces are general, They take from the height, but as 
they are in vogue, must be worn, 

Shawis are indispensable. Cashmere, with gold embroide- 
ry, is in request, Levantine silk, or shot silk trimmed with 
lace—China crape shawls, embrvidered, and morning shawls, 
with a petit chale, falling over, like a cullar, are also in re- 
quest. 

Caps are made in almost any fanciful way. 

Bonnets have small veils, which do not hide the face, The 
plainer they are, the better; argal, net veils are best. Drawn 
bonnets of black lace or crape are worn—they become a fair 
face, They have pink roses outside, and when a brunette 
wears one of this kind, brilliant gold pins are visible in the 
hair, to relieve the sombre effect of a daik face beneath a 
dark bonnet. 

The hair is worn very low at the back of the head, which 
is unbecoming; but n’importe, Fashion commands it, In 
front it is a matter of indifference what way it is worn— 
whether plaited, curled, or banded. 

In the making of dresses, the chief alteration is that the 
flat sleeves have gone out; they are now tight only at the 
wrist, 

Col d silk di 
rines, to which are attached sleeves, 
fashion revived, 

A few morning wrappers of Scotch batiste are worn, but 
not many. White muslin dresses, or dresses of black silk, 
plain or figured, but without embroidery or stripes, are 
worn in the morning generally. 


, worn by young people, have pele- 
This is a very old 
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The Abingdon Statesman has the following, which we 
consider a caution to our fair readers : 

* Do our young ladies, who wear white bonnets and veils, 
know that they are certain to freckle in consequence ? 
White is cooler in the sun and warmer in the shade than 
black, owing to the principles of radiation, but while the 
white bonnet, veil, dress, or hat diminishes the heat of the 
sun by reflection, it greatly increases the light, and it is the 
light that plays the mischief with a fair skin and a pretty 
face.” 


We have again to ask for shorter stories from our contribu- 
tors. We shall commence the New Year with rejecting all 
articles that we cannot publish entire. It is as well to men- 
tion now that we are having cast for our work an eutire new 
letter, and with the January number we shall commence the 
use of it, 


“My Uncle Nicholas,” seems to be in great favour with 
the press. It has been copied by nearly all of the city papers 
and is now on an extensive travel through the country. 


Are poets aware that when letters are addressed to us—pos- 
tage unpaid—that we do not take them from the office? 
Their effusions, in such cases, are only read by the clerks in 
the dead letter office. 


The fifth edition of Mrs. S. J. Hale’s (the Editor of this 
work) Flora’s Interpreter, has been published in London. It 
is there called the Book of Flowers, 


RECEIPT FOR A DELICIOUS POWDER TO PURIFY 


ROOMS. 

Take a handful of dried lavender flowers, one ounce of 
dried and minced orange peel, one table spoonful, not heaped, 
of sugar finely powdered, and two drachms of coarse powder 
of benzoin, Let the whole be beat in a mortar till it is re- 
duced to powder, One pinch will suffice to burn each time. 
It must be preserved in a closely stopped bottle. 


It will be seen by the following, that a great deal of post- 

age may be saved our subscribers and ourselves, 
“INSTRUCTION TO POSTMASTERS. 

“The following is an extract from a letter which the 
Postmaster General recently addressed to the Postmaster at 
Newport, R. I., to which we wish to call the attention of our 
subscribers, 

* Postmasters may enclose the money in a letter to the 
publisher of a newspaper, to pay the subscription of a third 
person, and frank the letter if written by himself; but if the 
letter be writven by another person, the Postmaster cannot 


ki it.” 
CORRECTION. 


In the first line of Mrs. M. St, Leon Loud’s poetry, in the 
September No., page 141, first line—for “ Cry” read ** Ay!” 
—_—_—_——— 
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CONDIMENTS. 

[From a work by the Editor, now in press, entitled, “ Livin 
Weil and Being Well, or The Good Housekeeper,” 
work intended to show the best way of choosing und pre- 
paring Food, in reference to Health, Economy, and ‘Taste.] 
The fashions of cookery, as well as of dress, have changed 

very materially since the days of worthy Mrs. Glass, whose 

receipts seem little else than a catalogue of herbs, spices, 
essences, and all manner of flavours; a perfect ‘* Magazine 
of Taste.” 

The crape cushion and periwig were not greater violations 
of the beauty of the natural hair and the comfort of the indi- 
vidual, than was the deluge of condiments, then thought in- 
dispensable to good cuokery, to the pure state of the palate 
and the real enjoyments of appetite. 

We are just beginning to learn that the natural flavour 
of every kind of animal or vegetable production, suitable for 
food, is more and delicious, when properly prepared, 
than any which can be imiparted by a medley of incongruous 
seasoning, Still, there are many improvements to be made 


dolirat 





in the “ Art cf Cookery,” before the perfection of simplicity 
will be obtained, before we learn the right process of dressing 
each kind of food so as to retain all its best nutriment and 
essence ; or discover the appropriate condiment or sauce for 
every dish. 

To learn these things, we must study the natural laws of the 
human constitution and the ar of Provid 
We find a great diversity of productions in the different cli- 
mates, and there is little danger of error in assuming the 
rule, that each sort is most healthful where it has been most 
plentifully provided by nature. 

Thus, in the climate of the Greenlander, oil and the fattest 

b are y to the human constitution; 
nor is any condiment or scarcely a vegetable required. 

In the warm climates of the East, pepper and other spices 
are produced, and no doubt needed where the diet is chiefly 
vegetable, and the meats must be eaten newly killed, if taken 
at all, while the stomach and system are relaxed by the heat. 

It is the nature of spices, and all kinds of high-seasoned 
food, to irritate, in a degree, the lining or membrane of the 
stomach, and they prove injurious or healthful just in pro- 
portion as this stimulus is needed or not, 

In our climate, the season of the year, as well as the age 
and constitution of the individual, must be taken into the 
calculation, In the cold weather, we should use more fat 
meat and richer gravies; and few or no condiments, except 
a little salt. During the hot months, fish, with a larger pro- 
portion of vegetable diet is better; meat should be more 
sparingly used, and sauces may be made with cream and eggs 
instead of butter, (this should be eaten, when new, in sub- 
stance, with bread,) and thé use of condiments in moderation, 
may then be advantageously permitted. 

For those who exercise much in the open air, perspire 
freely, and require hearty food, salt, pepper, mustard, and 
cayenne are useful, because they provoke thirst ; and a very 
large amount of water is required to be taken into the sto- 
mach to supply the waste from the blood by perspiration. 








Means and Ends, or Self-Trainiag. By the author of “ Hope 


Leslie,” &e, Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. pp. 
278. 
Miss Sedgwick holds a pen, that, like the Philosopher’s 


Stone, can tr te all it to gold, or what is worth 
more than fine gold. She has dedicated this book to her 
* Young Countrywomen ;” it was written to teach them the 
easiest and surest modes of perfecting their own minds and 
hearts—acquiring polished manners through the medium of 
pure morais, and gaining the love of others and approbation 
of their own consciences, The book is one of the best things 
for the young which has issued from our press. 





My Cousin Mary. By a Lady. Boston: Whipple & Dannel. 

As we furnished .a preface for this little book, our opinion of 
its merits must be favourable, In truth, we think it deserves 
a high rank in the mora} literature of the day, which is now 
made efficient in teaching temperance. ‘Cousin Mary” is 
intended to show young ladies the danger of uniting their 
destiny with an “‘inebriate.”” The style is easy, the story 
interesting, and the moral of great importance. 


Birds and Flowers, and other Country Things. By Mary 
Howitt. Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co. pp. 208. 


A volume of gems, pure as dew-drops on the flowers, and 
bright and varied as the glancing plumage of the oriole on 
the wing. The sketches, whether prose or poetry, are done 
in that inimitable manner, which only Genius following 
Nature can accomplish, Among the Poems, “The Use of 
the Flowers”—“ The Heron,” and the playful description 
of the “ Sparrow,” are among the best. “The Blind Boy 
and his Sister” is a beautiful poem, and/so are they all; few 
who take up the book will lay it down unfinished; if they 
love birds, and flowers, and sweet poetry. 


The Warning. By the author of the ‘* Well Spent Hour.” 


The Little Dove. Translated from the German. Weeks, 
Jordan & Co. 


These are good and interesting books for children ; the last 
one, particularly, will win the hearts of little children, which 
is proof of much merit, 
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The Northmen in New England, in the Tenth Century. By 
Joshua T, Smith, 

This is a dramatic dialogue, intended to prove, what some 
deep antiquarians have asserted—that the Northmen disco- 
vered America long before the voyage of Colambus ; and even 
settled a colony in New England. The book contains a great 
variety of rare and curious facts and reminiscences, 





The You 
of the Christian Character. 
ton: James B. Dow, pp. 341. 
A work full of excellent advice, on the most important 

subjects; and equally interesting to the young of both sexes. 

We commend it to the favour of all who wish to be Chris- 

tians, 


Lady’s Guide to the Harmonious Development 
By Havery Newcomb. Bos- 


Sketches by Boz. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1839. 

We have so often noticed the productions of the inimitable 
Dickens, that we are at some loss to express the great satis- 
faction we feel in finding these works put into so elegant 
a shape fur preservation, Boz was early a favourite with the 
publisher of the Lady’s Book, When these sketches first 
appeared, singly and anonymously in the London Magazines, 
we transferred most of them to our pages. Now, whether 
Boz contributed to our increase of subscription or we to his 
fame, we are at a loss to tell, Another number of Nickleby 
is also published—it will soon be completed. 





The Naval Foundling. By ge Sailor. Lea and Blanch- 
ard, 


A succession of most moving accidents—hair breadth es- 
capes—droll situati laughable incidents—mirth-stirring 
dialogues—humorous characters—jolly sailors and queer 
landsmen—a moving panorama of oddities, are here jumbled 
together, and not without method either, The story interests, 
although improbable. The descriptive scenes are well writ- 
ten and the whole book is well calculated to please, Indeed, 
we confess to a broad grin during the whole time we were 
reading it. 








Memoir of the Life and Writings of Mrs. Hemans, By her 
Sister. Lea and Blanchard, 1839. 


The publishers deserve great praise fur the veryfiandsome 
manner in which they have got up this volume, Its 
ance is as creditable as its contents are agreeable. 

The life of Mrs. Hemans by one who had access to her at 
all times—one who was familiar with her from her infancy 
upwards—one who knew of all her sorrows and her triumphs, 
and who fully understood the peculiar organization of her 
mind, is, of course, a book full of interest, We have found 
it eminently so, and we cordially recommend it to all who 
cherish the memory of this gifted woman, 





rr 


The Thugs, or Phansigars of India. 2vols. Carey and Hart, 
1839, 


A very interesting account, historical and anecdotal, of an 
extraordinary race of people, who for several centuries have 
made a regular business of assassination in parts of India. 
Some of the details given would seem almost incredible if they 
were not fortified by unquestionable authority. 





Fanny and other Poems. A York, Harper and Brothers, 
1839, 


The admirers of Mr. Halleck, in this publication, are 
furnished with an opportunity of providing themselves with 
a very pretty edition of his earliest and at one time his most 
celebrated poems. The book is really quite handsome, and 
it need not be said that the cuntents are excellent, 





Animal hanism and Physiology. H: rand Brothers, 
ne ee Tere, P 

This forms the LXXXV. volume of Harper's Family Li- 
brary. It is a plain and practical treatise on a subject which 
should be more generally studied by the young than it has 
been heretofore, 


Historical Sketches of the Statesmen of the times of George 
III. Second Series, 2 vols, By Lord Brougham, Lea and 
Blanchard, 1839. 

Noone we are confident who perused the first series of these 
very admirable sketches, will omit to procure the second, It 


is not easy to imagine any thing of a similar kind that could 
be done better, The subjects are all full of interest—the 
incidents related are many of them new and striking—the 
views introduced are profound and statesmanlike—the style 
of the writer is vig and getic, and there is a strength 
and fullness in his language that are rarely paralleled. The 
present series contains among others, sketches ot 
Washi>gton, Franklin, Carroll, and Napoleon, 











Undine, or the Water Spirit. New York. S. Colman, 1839, 

Mr. Mellen has made a very judicious choice for the second 
volume of Mr. Colman’s Library of Romance, in this ex- 
quisite fable, It is one of the purest and most imaginative 
of productions, at the same time that it is most simple and 
beautiful. It may be read again and again with a renewed 
sense of enjoyment. 


Travels in North America, By the Hon. Charles Augustus 
Murray: 2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1839, 


After reading the dull and pointless pages of Captain 
Maryatt, it is really pleasant to turn to a candid, ingenuous, 
and agreeable book like this. Mr. Murray, who went through 
the country as a gentleman should, every where received 
such treatment as a gentleman might reasonably expect ; and 
he has chronicled his imp in a frank and manly 
spirit. Such a book as his is worth more than a thousand 
Diaries of travelling sailors, 








The Catholic Family Library, No 1. Sir Thomas More, 
his Life and Times. By W. J. Walter. Philadelphia, 1839, 
Mr. Walter is a ripe general scholar, and is particularly 

and profoundly versed in all the mysteries of black-letter 

English literature. This life of Sir Thomas More is the 

first of a series, which he proposes to publish, illustrative of 

eminent eras and men in the history of the Church. The 
plan is a good one, and we suppose will receive liberal en- 
couragement, 

The book before us is very attractive. Besides an authen- 
tie detail of the good knight’s public career, it contains nu- 
merous hitherto uncollected anecdotes of his private rela- 
tions ; and the whole are given in such an easy, flowing, un- 
pretending strain, that they are quite irresistible. 





The Poets of America. Illustrated by one of her painters. 
Edited by John Keese, S. Colman, New York, 1339. 

This is a very beautiful volume. The letter press is 
printed on plate paper of superior quality, with good, clear 
type; and scattered through the pages are various embel- 
lishments from engravings made after drawings by one of 
our best painters. Some of these are very delicate and 
graceful, and all are neat and appropriate. They are intro- 
duced in a style that is quite novel and attractive, the engra- 
ving forming part of the same page with the subject it - 
tended to illustrate, and the letter press being mingled 
it so as to heighten the effect produced. 

The literary contents of the volume embrace selections 
from many of our most admired poets, These are generally 
made in good taste, though in one or two.instances the speci- 
mens chosen are not among the best productions of their au- 
thors. Notwithstanding this, the book includes several of 
the very best poems yet produced in this country. 





IV. Edi- 


Continuation of the Diary of the Times of Geo: 
Phila- 


ted by Jon Gait, Esq. 2vols, Lea & Blane 

delphia, 1839. 

It is a pity that Galt should have discredited his latter 
days by putting his name on such a mass of frivolous non- 
sense, and ridiculous scandal as are heaped together in these 
two volumes. They are altogether unworthy of any respecta- 
ble sanction, 

—_—_—_—— 

We have a few sets of Scott’s Novels on hand, which we 
will dispose of as follows—one set Waverly Novels, and one 
year’s subscription to Lady’s Book, fur Ten Dollars, current 
funds in the city, and to be received free of postage. Also on 
hand, Bulwer’s, Maryatt’s, Miss Landon’s, Miss Austin’s, 
Lady Blessington’s Novels, and the Pick Wick papers—one set 
of either, and the Lady’s Book one year, for Five Dollars ; or 
two sets of Novels for Five Dollars. In all cases the money 
to be positively received before the works are sent. 
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